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The ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 
Freight Address: ST. HELENA Phone: ST. HELENA 300 


library furniture 


Keeping pace with today’s 
concepts of functional design 
in library interiors is one of 
our principal functions. 


May we offer our suggestions 
on how to put New Life in 
your library? 


REPRESENTING IN. CALIFORNIA 
JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE BROOKMAN CO., Inc. 


2833 Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


AUSTIN-BENTLEY CO. 
1501 South La Brea Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 35, CALIFORNIA 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL 200k Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


253 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 12, California San Francisco 5, California 
MUtual 8112 YUkon 6-2262 





BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service 
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THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Dorothy Cunningham 
& Associates 


260 Kearney St., San Francisco 
Yukon 6-5671 Pr. 5-7722 


Creators of 


CUSTOM 
DESIGNED 
LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


SHELVING, WOOD & STEEL 
TABLES, WOOD & FORMICA 
CHARGING DESKS 

EXHIBIT CASES 

BOOK TRUCKS 

SPECIAL DESIGNS 


REBINDING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES SINCE 1913 


MENDING STRIPS: 
Onion Skin — transparent; Map 
Bond — heavier and scarcely 
transparent. Both in uniform 
packages to sell at 80¢. Specify 
width wanted — 2, %, 1 
32 inches. 


BOOKBINDERS PASTE: 
For all library uses. In tins, Gal- 
lon $3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, 
Gallon $3.25; Quart $1.30. 


’ ih 


RED ROPE MANILA: 
For reinforcing magazines for cir- 
culation. Light weight only — 
six sizes. Price list on application. 


BOOK LACQUER: 
A Western-made product for 
Western users. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book 
Lacquer, Gallon $4.75; Quart 
$1.90; Pint $1.40. 


— ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES — 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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13 : FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1. One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

2 One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

<3.——— One statement, one check once a month. 

4. One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 

5. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 


G.—— The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


7. Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey's does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


&.— — Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


9. Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey's 
pays the carrying charges. 


16. A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 
discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


11,.—— Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12, Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized books of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 


13. New books are received automatically. Standing 
orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14, Books on approval. Stacey's is-glad to send 
books for examination. 


15. An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16, Catalog service. When requested, Stacey’s will 
be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


RW. Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 


18,.—_A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 
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Each library presents individual problems. For use 
where a changeable floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. Where the book 
storage area is to be permanently located, Ames Multi- 
tier Bookstack construction should be considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experienced library equipment 
engineers will study your problems and recommend the 
equipment which meets your needs at the lowest possible 
cost. Your inquiries are invited. 





W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street - San Francisco 7, Calif. 


. 


NIA 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


wn FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT 








“No longer a chore to do 
book mending — it is a 
pleasure with Magic-Mend.” 


Hundreds of librarians re- 
port the same success with 
this new plastic adhesive. It 
cuts costs — saves time and 
materials — makes the work 
surprisingly simple. Excel- 
lent for binding periodicals 


Interlibrary Loan 
REQUEST FORMS 


Approved in principle by 
Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 


Form has 4 copies, 5 x 8 
inches, interleaved with “‘one- 
shot” carbons. 


Cuts typing and clerical 
costs and improves service. 


<4----------------------- 
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BOOK BOX 


for Rare Books 


A new, two-compartment 
box for protecting rare 
books. Outer part is green 
and the inner part is red. 
Very attractive. 


May also be used for filing 
pamphlets, as book dummies, 
etc. Will hold material up 
to -— 9% inches high, 6% 
inches wide, 1 5%inches thick. 


MODERN STYLE 
Card Catalog Cabinets 


Both the Sectional and 60- 
Drawer Cabinets are avail- 
able in modern styling. 


Made of genuine maple in 
No. 700 light maple and No. 
800 mellow maple finishes. 


Please write for complete 
information on these practi- 
cal products for the library. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 








Library Supplies 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Winter Books 


THE AMERICAN TEMPER 
By Richard D. Mosier 


Presents the development of American thought patterns in society, 
religion, education, politics, and science during the four major 
creative epochs in our intellectual history. 308 pages $5.00 


OLD CALIFORNIA HOUSES: 
Portraits and Stories 
By Marion Randall Parsons 


A series of historical sketches about people and places that fig- 
ured in California's history from Spanish times to the turn of the 
century. Seventeen reproductions of the author's paintings illus- 
trate the chapters. This is history of an intimate, personal kind. 
160 pages, 17 illus. $3.75 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


of the San Francisco Art Association 


Ninety-six halftone illustrations of paintings and sculpture by mem- 
bers of the Association and three essays by local artist-teachers 
giving a resumé of art activity in the Bay Area and trends in con- 
temporary art. 120 pages, 96 illus. $3.50 


DICKENS AND ELLEN TERNAN 
By Ada Nisbet 


Assembles all the known facts about a suppressed episode in the 
life of Charles Dickens, his liaison with an obscure young actress. 
A knowledge of these facts leads to a deeper and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the real and human Charles Dickens, sep- 
arated from the lifeless legend that has endured for so long. 106 
pages $2.75 


At your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS «¢ Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from 


NEW 

19 5 3 
EDITION 
of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Write now to... 


FRANK J. WEBBER 
Educational Division 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28 


Serving ci 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


0 


Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The Waldorf mouse which inexplicably 
got out of Eleanor Estes’ story and into that 
of Doris Tull in our last number has caused 
a considerable flutter. One of our readers 
seems to have reasoned it out. 


After all, you can’t expect a mouse to 
stay in one place. If you allow him in at 
all, even half encouraging him, he'll natur- 
ally skitter from article to article and page 
to page taking little nibbles here and there. 
Anyway, Eleanor Estes has her answer as to 
“where he disappears to or where he comes 
from.” He goes calling on Doris Tull! And 
since both ladies seem exceptionatelly en- 
dowed with high good humor, both were 
probably, after the first amazed moment, 
somewhat gleeful over his sudden appearance 
among the broken bones, and have long since 
sleuthed his course from the Waldorf in New 
York to a hospital in California and back 
again. The whole episode is quite in mouse- 
character, and in perfect mouse-taste. Espe- 
cially an erudite and elegant mouse with 
beady eyes. 


K.K.G. 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 190 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


Socio evimaeny, FICTION attractively rebound in 
Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 


buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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People and Books 


By JOE BIGGINS 


We, like many of you, had a favorite 
professor when we were in college. Ours 
was a professor of English; he tried to 


teach us freshman composition, and later ° 


he criticized our short stories. One day 
after he had read one of our short pieces 
of work (there were no long ones) he 
said, “You could be a writer if you 
wanted to badly enough. But I don’t 
think you will because you are too lazy.” 

As a consequence, as soon as we had 
Column One published, we sent it to the 
professor; and we followed it up with 
all columns to date. He was so gentle 
with his criticism and sincere with his 
commendation that we, in gratitude, of- 
fered him a free book. He wrote back, 
“Tl tell you what book I shall want one 
day. I'll want your columns collected 
and printed as a book, suitably inscribed 
of course.” Then, much to our surprise, 
he demonstrated an unusual knowledge 
of commercial publishing. “For the $4.00 
or $5.00 trade you will of course call 
it PEOPLE AND BOOKS. For the 25¢ 
pocket book reprint we'll have on the 
front cover a luscious Monroe or Russell 
type in filmy nightie lying abed pretend- 
ing to read. The title for this edition 
will be BETWEEN THE COVERS and 
Biggins will be able to retire, incredibly 
wealthy.” 

Anybody else want a copy? Which 
edition? 


SE eat area) 


a) 


December, 1952 
VOLUME 14 
NUMBER 2 


Mrs. W. R. YELLAND, Exec. Secretary 
Epwin Castacna, Advertising 


In one of our letters to this astonish- 
ing person, we complained of the vast 
numbers of books being published and 
ended by referring to “Gutenberg, that 
genius without foresight.” He replied, 
“What a blissfully ignorant world we 
could still be living in had it not been 
for Gutenberg! Without that step we 
would not have had the rest of what 
the modern educators call the ‘commu- 
nication arts!’ Without mass communi- 
cation, man’s progress would have re- 
mained at turtle pace. Perhaps in this 
year of 1952 Western man might not 
yet have invented the blunderbuss and 
the Chinese might still be happily making 
only firecrackers.” 


“Undoubtedly,” he goes on, “Guten- 
berg was a loathsome character and the 


(Continued on page 122) 
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The Pasadena Conference: A Review 
W. B. READY, Stanford University Libraries 


HE PROCEEDINGS of this 54th 

Conference are published and avail- 
able so that this report is more in the na- 
ture of a review than a report. It was a 
crowded and very busy conference and 
through the fourth week and into the 
fifth week of October the Huntington 
Hotel contained, at one time or another, 
around nine hundred librarians, nearly a 
hundred trustees, notables from Illinois 
and Washington D.C., stranger librar- 


ians from overseas, booksellers and sales- 


men, visiting scholars and lecturers. The © 


main lobby of the hotel several times daily 
was full of librarians and the other 
conference members, meeting and greet- 
ing and introducing others, starting con- 
versations, arguments and _ discussions 
that are always the best part of all con- 
ferences and conventions. Early in the 
conference there was one scene in the 
lounge just off the main lobby that was 
reminiscent of that painting by Millais 
of the boyhood of Sir Walter Raleigh 
as Joe Biggins, forsaking for a little while 


his U.C. Press stall, with gleaming eyes 
and flashing teeth, stood before a group 
of wide-eyed younger librarians and told 
them of the perils of publishing, of ad- 


ventures still to be had in the book 
game for those venturesome and bold. 
There was a lot of this sort of enthusiasm 
and camaraderie evident all through the 
conference; there was Newton Taylor 
of Book Service listening to a Thomistic 
dissenter from San Francisco Public, the 
Gaylord representative defending the 
high cost of book trucks to a genial 
group of cynics around him: there was 
a merging into the main group of the 
trustees and of the others, in conversa- 
tions, at the dinner tables, everywhere, 
that was altogether good. Occasionally 
the honking note of an antiquarian book- 
seller could be heard above the din as 
he praised a fine old set, complete; there 
is a fine sound, anywhere. There was a 
mingling of county librarians, public li- 
brarians, college librarians, all sorts of 
librarians, and that made for a good con- 
ference. Dorothy Drake said all along 
that she was trying for a friendly con- 
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vention and she achieved it, from before 
the Saludos Amigos Reception right up 
to the end. 

This friendliness was the most remark- 
able feature of the conference to a visit- 
ing librarian from Germany. Arriving 
unheralded and with no letter of intro- 
duction, it having been delayed, she 
was taken in immediately and made one 
of us, she said. Coming from Europe, 
she could have come from the Island 
too, for that matter, that was the salient 
feature of the conference to her: the 
feeling of belonging, that all librarians 
possessed, the feeling that all librarians 
are brethren of one profession, the ac- 
cord that existed between librarians from 
the little towns and the counties, the 
librarians from the great universities, 
from the public libraries, from the Li- 
brary of Congress itself. 

Another feature of the conference 
that goes along this way was the respect 
and confidence that the visiting speakers 
showed towards us . . . Rodman Paul, 
Professor of History at the California 
Institute of Technology, who gave the 
first of the annual Edith M. Coulter 
lectures, was especially a happy speaker 
in this wise, but John Pomfret, the Di- 
rector of the Huntington, Bishop Man- 
ning, Alec Miller, Louis Wright, they 
all also showed this in their speeches, 
and by a prescience that comes only 
sometimes to presidents Robert Downs 
made this the argument of his speech. 

The resolutions that were adopted by 
the conference also showed this aware- 
ness of bélonging one with another, and 
in particular John Smith’s resolution in 
defence of UNESCO was right along 
this line: this, too, happened in Pasa- 
dena. 

There was an inventiveness and a live- 
liness in such presentations as Laurence 
J. Clark’s at the Trustee’s Workshop, 
as in the play presented by the Intellec- 
tual Freedem Committee, as in Armine 
Mackenzie’s play at the Annual Dinner; 
these accelerated an already existing air 
of enthusiasm that was prevailing and 

(Continued on page 123) 





Imaginary Landscape 
By ARMINE MACKENZIE 


SOMETIMES WONDER if most 

young people nowadays aren't bored 
by the current nostalgia for the ‘twenties. 
It is true that in my own youth I used 
to cherish anecdotes about the purple 
decade of the eighteen-nineties, which 
in those days roughly assumed the place 
the era of jazz, flappers and the highly 
publicised Lost Generation does for us 
in the grim ‘fifties. But it is my impres- 
sion that the mood of the currently 
youthful is very different. No lost gen- 
eration here — one senses admirable 
determination, earnestness, and high 
mindedness. In fact a friend of mine 
goes so far as to aver that the only lost 
generation that has appeared in this 
postwar era is the same one that was 
lost in the ‘twenties: it is still lost. 
However that may be, I constantly feel 
at a disadvantage with the young people 
of today. I find my attempts of humor 
are out of date. I have learned that 
to venture on the epigrammatic is to 
court disaster. Again and again, lately, 


I have been unpleasantly reminded of 
those silly middle-aged nonentities in 
Henry Green’s Nothing, carrying on 


like fugitives from a Noel Coward 
comedy, under the heavy disapproval of 
their juniors. In fact, it has been my 
fate to have lived through two periods 
of stern disapprobation. In my care- 
free youth, we scandalized our elders, 
who, as I remember, held meetings, read 
books, and passed legislation aimed at 
bringing us to our senses. How well I 
remember the tearful pleas against read- 
ing the awful books of the ‘twenties, 
or the solemn warnings about what 
would happen if Mencken weren't 
suppressed or flippancy about Calvin 
Coolidge frowned upon. There were 
always older people in whose company 
subjects had to be abruptly changed, 
speech carefully guarded, under-the- 
table kicks hastily administered. Alas, 
how all that has changed. Now, being 
elderly ourselves, we find much the same 
tension, only in reverse. It is the young 
who are constantly being shocked at 
our words or our behavior. Perhaps we 


will have to go through all the struggles 
of emancipation all over again, only this 
time against the humorlessness and prud- 
ery of the very young. Somtimes I rub 
my eyes and wonder if I haven't been 
transported back more than a century 
— I often feel like a decayed Regency 
buck lingering on in the earnest Victor- 
ian age. 

I'm not calling for a revolt of the 
middle-aged. It’s no use: the thing's 
too big for us. None of us would have 
the energy to resist the current tide 
of neo-Victorianism nor the stamina to 
flaunt our feeble epigrams before the 
flood of high, if literal, mindedness that 
engulfs us in all the children’s space 
fantasies, housewife soap operas, and 
commercials voicing the most proper 
sentiments for wholesome family life, 
on television and radio. No, let us with- 
draw quietly in favor of youth. 

We can at least seek each other out 
occasionally and (perhaps behind locked 
doors and heavily curtained windows, 
like the Prohibition days) reminisce 
about the “twenties. Alas — would any 
of our memories coincide? Already time 
is playing tricks on us, for it is not a 
decade in history we are recalling, but 
rather a golden Cockaigne that was our 
youth. For instance, what do you re- 
member of 1928? How can I convince 
you that it was a wonderful year to 
be young in? There was, for example, 
one man I met who was fanatically de- 
voted to a life in art, and was, I fully 
believed, a sort of dedicated saint of 
the aesthetic, a veritable Mallarmé. In 
his case, he was reviving the theater. 
Somehow, at terrific sacrifice, he had 
gathered together a little troupe of actors 
who performed in a sort of loft. I of 
course had extravagant visions of an- 
other Abbey Theater in the making. 
With what excitement I awaited the 
first production. Unfortunately, even I 
in 1928 was a bit shaken by the result. 
The play was a Russian one: not only 
was it obscure, but it took place inside 
the-hero: I remember his heart was made 
of red silk. Perhaps the translation was 
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not altogether idiomatic; it seemed to 
have such lines as: “Marushka, are those 
tears I see on your serafan?” Shortly 
after this one and only production, 
which I tried to tell myself was an ar- 
tistic success in spite of laughter in the 
wrong places on the part of a hope- 
lessly provincial audience, the devoted 
saint in art disappeared. Though his 
creditors stormed, I like to think he 
went on and resumed his life of dedica- 
tion somewhere else. 


Or how can I share with you the 
ecstatic moment when we found the 
“European” artist who was bohemian 
in the great tradition of Verlaine? He 
had been in Paris; knowing him was 
the next best thing to going to the Left 
Bank oneself. It is true that his genius 
demanded certain privileges: he made 
a touch in such a grand manner that 
you felt it was an honor to be able to 
accommodate him. How we admired 
his jaunty indifference when the electric 
company turned off his light and var- 
ious pieces of his furniture kept dis- 
appearing. In candle light, and while 
he was still fairly sober, he was a fas- 
cinating conversationist. I had a few 
doubts only when I finally saw one of 
his paintings. But he was a splendid 
bohemian! 

Other memories of the triumphs and 
absurdities of that long ago time throng 
back. What incurable romantics we 
were! One of my friends, who had an 
indulgent grandmother, went to Europe 
and, breathless with excitement, met 
Norman Douglas. Anticipating an eve- 
ning of brilliance and wondering how 
he could possibly contribute anything 
toward it, he found Douglas at an Ital- 
ian bar considerably in his cups and 
glumly morose. Conversation palled; 
nothing my friend suggested roused the 
great man until he began on contempor- 
ary writers. Here Douglas responded. 
To each great and honored name men- 
tioned he retorted with a single Anglo 
Saxon four letter word. But at least my 
friend had spent an evening with Nor- 
man Douglas. 

You, reader, if you are approaching 
what is being tactfully called the “ma- 
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ture” age group, doubtless have your 
own memories of mingled absurdity and 
zest that I associate with 1928. It was 
a time when it was fashionable to be 
terrifically “disillusioned”: yet to those 
of us who were young everything seemed 
possible. Life was infintely varied in 
color, beauty, and joyousness. Our lives 
were projected against a background that 
proved, alas, to be as transient and van- 
ishing as the limestone city of Auden’s 
poem. I suppose it never did exist, 
really. 


LIBRARY WEEK 
MARCH 8-14, 1953 


March 8 to 14 has been set as the 
date for the second annual state-wide 
California Library Week. The theme 
will again be Something for Everyone. 

Mrs. Margaret G. VanDussen, chair- 
man of the California Library Week 
sub-committee, has announced that a 
1953 theme poster and a Library Week 
“publicity package” will be available for 
purchase by libraries throughout the 
state. Order blanks and other Library 
Week information have been distributed 
to libraries. 

The posters will sell for 20 to 25 
cents each. The publicity package, avail- 
able for $1, will contain general press 
releases, picture suggesitons, feature arti- 
cles, filler items, radio spot announce- 
ments, ideas for displays, case studies, 
and other helpful material. 

Both the poster and the publicity 
package will be available in January 
through the office of the CLA Executive 
Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 
7, California. 


Two librarians, perhaps others not re- 
ported, have received community recog- 
nition as recipients of copies of the New 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 


during the ceremonies on publication 


date, September 30. Bibles were pre- 
sented to five people in the community 
for outstanding community service. Mrs. 
Kathleen B. Larsen, Librarian of San 
Mateo Public Library, and Amy L. 
Boynton, Librarian of Lodi Public Li- 
brary, were each chosen as one of the 
five in their respective areas. 





Homage To Browning’ 
By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


ie WAS during my sophomore year 
in Occidental College, a quarter cen- 
tury ago, that I came under the spell 
of Robert Browning — and then it 
was because of the enthusiasm of a man 
who taught a course in Browning's 
poetry. Those who have studied Brown- 
ing will recognize the name of B. F. 
Stelter, co-author of the massive con- 
cordance to Browning’s work. Until I 
sat in Stelter’s class I had every inten- 
tion of becoming a teacher of history, 
that is to say, a respectable member of 
society. He turned me to literature 
instead. Henceforth, after Stelter’s class 
in Browning, poetry was a way of life, 
not a course in the curriculum; and the 
first stage was the land of Bohemia, 
figuratively speaking, in which I spent 
many intoxicated hours, joyfully obey- 
ing Baudelaire’s injunction, Be drunken! 

No better teacher of Browning could 
be imagined than Benjamin Franklin 
Stelter — a huge yet gentle man, built 
like a heavyweight wrestler, widely read 
and tolerant, and above all jovial; he 
read Browning aloud with the gusto of 
a revivalist. Continually he emphasized 
the vitality, the health and the good 
humor of Browning, and for one who, 
like myself, had overindulged on the 
poetry of Baudelaire, Stelter’s Browning 
was a healthy corrective. 

A few years ago when we lost our 
beloved UCLA Provost, the committee 
on a memorial phoned me for a few lines 
of poetry to print on the program, which 
would typify Clarence Dykstra’s life. 
Dyke was a dear friend of Stelter and 
he knew Browning's work too, and I 
thought of those lines from “Saul” which 
to me are Browning himself and 
which Professor Stelter used to trum- 
pet to his delighted class. 

How good is man’s life, the 

living! 

How fit to employ all the heart and 


the soul and the senses forever 
in joy! 


That is an example of how the poetry 


mere 


* Part of a talk given to the 
San Francisco. 


Browning Society of 


of Browning has become an inseparable 
part of my life, and rises to the surface 
of my mind in time of need. 

He wears well too. Although he did 
not write a personal sort of love poetry, 
as for example ‘did his wife in her son- 
nets, Browning's poems about love are 
rich and wonderful, adult and lasting. 
Meeting At Night, for example, com- 
presses into two short stanzas the breath- 
less anticipation of lovers’ meeting — 
not Shelley's lovers, beating their wings 
in the luminous void, but a man and 
a woman of flesh and blood, with feet 
on earth, their “two hearts beating each 
to each!” And my mature judgment 
places “A Woman's Last Word” as one 
of the few perfect lyrics in our language. 

My greatest joy however has not been 
derived from Browning's poems about 
love, wonderful though they be. It is his 
feeling for history, the passage of time, 
and for places, particularly in Italy, 
which to me are the heart of his work. 
Librarians in particular know how read- 
ing heightens the experience of travelling 
in foreign lands, and conversely, of how 
travelling heightens subsequent reading 
about the places one has visited. 

Italy was Browning's greatest love. 
Recall his poem “De Gustibus—”; its 
first paragraph among the lovelist of 
English lyrics: 

Your ghost will walk, you lover of trees, 

(if our loves remain) 

In an English lane, 
By a cornfield-side a-flutter with poppies. 
Hark, those two in the hazel coppice — 


A boy and a girl, if the good fates please, 
Making love, say, — 


The happier they! 
_Draw yourself up from the light of the 
moon, 


And let them pass, as they will too soon, 
With the bean-flowers’ boon, 
And the blackbird’s tune, 

And May, and June! 

I had the good fortune of taking a 
trip around the world during the year 
after I had completed Stelter’s course 
in Browning. I sailed west from San 
Francisco as a musician member of the 
crew of the S. S. President Harrison of 
the Dollar Line, and after months of 
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exotic ports of call — Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Port Said, Alexandria — we 
reached Europe at last, and our first 
stop was the Italian port of Naples. 
We sailed into the bay at dawn of a 
cold clear morning in December and 
saw Vesuvius, pretty as any picture post- 
card, and later explored the narrow 
streets, swarming and stinking, and al- 
together wonderful. Our next port was 
Genoa, which I liked more than Naples, 
for its pastel stuccos and arcades, res- 
taurants and shops. It was there I first 
caught a glimpse of the Italy Browning 
loved. Just a glimpse though, for the 
ship sailed on schedule, touching only 
at Marseilles before crossing the Atlan- 
tic to Boston and New York. Brief 
though this Italian visit was, it served 
to confirm my taste for Browning, and 
it caused me to vow to return someday 
to Italy for a longer stay. 

Six years passed before I did, years 
of college and university work in Cali- 
fornia and in France; and then I found 
myself in Nice, my studies over and a 
few dollars left in my pocket. I headed 


for the Italian city Browning loved more 
than any other, where he and Elizabeth 
spent the rich years of their marriage, 


and where she died and is buried — Flor- 


ence! There I lived for three of the 
sweetest months of my life, carefree, 
well-housed and fed, in the Pensione 
Crocini on the Lung’arno Guicciardini, 
high up under a rosy-tiled roof, in a 
room with a river view, warmed by a 
pine-fed porcellino, writing what I was 
sure would prove to be the great Ameri- 
can novel. 


There in Florence I read to pieces 
a paper-bound Tauchnitz edition of 
Browning, and my experiences in that 
loveliest little city in the world were 
doubly rich because all my senses were 
stimulated by the excitement of his 
poetry. His personages were with me 
everywhere I walked. 


Later I went down the peninsula to 
Rome and was not as happy there as 
I was in Florence. Rome was too big 
and noisy and full of buses. Yet I did 
have a few intense experiences there, 
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thanks to Robert Browning. One of 
them happened like this. 

I went one afternoon to the Protestant 
Cemetery, to visit the graves of Keats 
and Shelley. It was early in May, and 
the grass was star-scattered with white 
daisies. There were violets too, dark 
among the green. I picked a few and 
put them on Shelley's grave, marked 
with his name and dates and the magic 
phrase “Cor Cordium” — heart of 
hearts — (his body, it will be recalled, 
was cremated on the beach of the bay 
where he was drowned; and after his 
friend Byron had snatched Shelley's 
heart from the fire, it alone was buried 
in Rome), and the lines from The 
Tempest, 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
but doth suffer a sea change 
into something rich and strange. 

Growing near the grave I noticed a 
familiar tree — a eucalpytus — and I 
went over and gathered and crushed a 
few leaves just to smell their oil. It 
was a lemon-scented gum. I sat down 
with my back against the slim white 
trunk and was homesick for such 
eucalyptus-planted campuses as we have 
in California, at Berkeley and Mills and 
Occidental. 

Then a tour party entered the ceme- 
tery and passed by the tree under which 
I was sitting. One of the members 
paused and looked up at the branches. 
She was a homely woman of uncertain 
age, oxford-shod, tweed-clad, certainly 
British and probably a school teacher. 
“Do you know what kind of tree this 
is?” she asked me — and from her accent 
I knew her for a Scotswoman. Few 
Englishwomen would have thus ad- 
dressed a strange man. Before I knew 
it I had loosed a pent-up lecture on the 
eucalyptus — of where it was native, 
when it had been introduced into Cali- 
fornia, of its several hundred species 
and some of their differences, and so 
forth. I was lonesome for someone to 
talk to. 

In her amazement at my seemingly 
endless fund of information on a single 
tree, the Scotswoman sat down beside 
me. I remarked on a Tauchnitz volume 

(Continued on page 124) 





Denying Our Inheritance 
By ALEC MILLER 


THOSE OF YOU who did not hear his 
talk at the CLA Conference in Pasadena may 
read it here, but you will miss the gentle 
Scotch accents of Alec Miller who protests 
that not all change is progress. For he was 
born in Glasgow and came to this country 
first to carve a series of stone gargoyles on 
Bryn Mawr’s library building. Thirty years 
later he returned to do the sculpture on their 
new library. He now lives in Carmel. The 
work for which he is internationally famous 
is portraiture, done directly on wood or stone. 
The American edition of one of his books, 
a Manual of Workshop Practice on Stone 
and Marble Carving, was published by the 
University of California Press. 


EARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS 

ago Monsieur Taine, in tracing the 
development of English Literature ex- 
plained it as the inevitable result of the 
material and geographic conditions of 
English life, for these, he urged, were 
the determining factors in shaping the 
genius of a people. Our poetry he 
traced to the Saxon inheritance — the 
prose to the Norman infiltration into the 
racial blood. But this determinist and 
materialistic explanation of the English 
achievement implied an almost static con- 
dition of culture and that is one of the 
more obvious objections to Taine’s theory 
of “milieu” for the fluctuations of liter- 
ary and artistic taste are indeed far 
more marked than the static stability 
which such a determinist theory de- 
manded. Those of us who can trace 
in our experience the changes in the 
last half century can see that the only 
changeless factor has been mutability, 
and now we have to try to trace and 
explain the mutations. 

There was a time, even into the 19th 
Century when a professor of moral 
philosophy at Oxford could say to the 
students, “It is a holy obligation to 
acquiesce in the opinions of your grand- 
mother!” But though such an attitude 
is deservedly derided, yet there does re- 
main a “holy obligation.” It is for us 
not too hastily to assume that old opin- 
ions are necessarily wrong. 

It has been said that the oldest known 
writing in world history is a lament 
for the past “good old days,” and I am 
well aware that from one point of view 


what I have to say may seem just an 
old man’s querulous attitude, continuing 
a very ancient pattern, that we are all 
apt to despise the arts and literature of 
our parents as old fashioned, and then 
to deride the art and literature of our 
children and grandchildren as so fan- 
tastically new fashioned that it is un- 
intelligible. Yes, the time sway of taste 
is inescapable. Assuredly I don’t want 
today merely to echo the fairly common 
complaint that the sublime and sacred 
watchwords which stirred a former gen- 
eration are now meaningless or laughed 
at, that this day and age is technically 
and scientifically accomplished and spirit- 
ually bankrupt, and so on. These are but 
half truths, and are dangerous as gen- 
eralizations. Yet after more than half a 
century spent in the pursuit of art and 
the study and enjoyment of literature 
certain great changes seem to have taken 
place. I call these changes, but that in- 
teresting critic, Ivor Brown in an essay 
in the Atlantic, 15 years or so ago, called 
the change “The Pendulum of Taste,” 
perhaps implying that taste might take 
a reverse swing and return; or again, I 
fear it may be truer to refer to the 
change as the “Atrophy of Taste” im- 
plying, if continued, a subsequent ex- 
tinction. 


At this moment all I suggest is that 
in Art and Literature the standards and 
values prevalent as the century opened 
are no longer valid. We live in a diff- 
erent world, and in trying to trace the 
changes in taste one has inevitably to 
be autobiographical and to illustrate 


from one’s own experience. I am ad- 
dressing now an audience far more 
learned and scholarly than I am, yet I 
stand here because books have been the 
main source of such cultivation as I 
can claim, though indeed it is perhaps 
truer to say that side by side with con- 
stant reading was the attempt to master 
the history and the implications of the 
art of sculpture which is my work and 
this has opened out into new and wider 
fields, and the realization that there are 
no boundaries to any subjects unless we 





wilfully erect them, and it is our own 
loss if we regard the divisions between 
subjects as places where they separate, 
instead of places where they meet. 


Ten years before I was born the his- 
torian Froude in his address as Lord 
Rector to the University of St. Andrew’s 
said, “Every productive occupation 
which adds anything to the capital of 
mankind, if followed assiduously, is an 
ascending stair from the successive steps 
of which the horizon of knowledge per- 
petually enlarges.” These are wise words 
and in this technical and scientific age 
it may be well to recall them as a suc- 
cinctly stated educational. principle. 
Since this century opened there has been 
a vast expansion of popular education, 
with a corresponding extension and 
elaboration of technical equipment in 
great and splendid schools with their 
thousands of students, yet this develop- 
ment has coincided with what I can 
only regard as a real deterioration in 
popular cultural taste. In my own case 
I look back to the years when I was 
avidly and happily, though with scant 
leisure, finding mental stimulus in books 
and magazines, say in the late, eighties, 
and through the nineties, although I was 
born and nurtured in Glasgow, America 
had an important share in this for these 
were the halcyon days of three great 
magazines, The Century, Scribner's, and 
Harper's. They must have had a con- 
siderable circulation in Britain, one saw 
them everywhere; and though at that 
time I couldn't afford to buy current 
numbers at a shilling each, a few months 
later they could be picked up for 2d, or 
about five cents. To this day in my 
studio I have hundreds of articles ex- 
tracted from these, and roughly bound 
into subject groups: Art, Archaeology, 
Criticism, History, Essays, Travel, etc., 
and I don’t hesitate to say that these 
articles are, in many cases, valuable and 
cogent today both as history and criti- 
cism. Nicolay and Hay’s great Life 
of Lincoln, and Sloan’s long documen- 
tary life of Napoleon appeared in Cen- 
tury. Harper's ran Hardy's last two 
novels as serials, and Du Maurier’s Peter 
Ibbetsen, and Trilby, with enchanting 
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illustrations by the author. I have used 
in my own Sculpture book articles on 
the art and archaelogy of Ancient Egypt 
by Professor Flinders Petrie, from these 
same magazines; and Miss Edwards’ 
1000 Miles up the Nile is still fascin- 
ating, and still authoritative. Henry 
James wrote essays on French and Eng- 
lish literature. Charles de Kay wrote on 
the remote subject of the Irish Celts. 
Professor Fenollosa on the art of China 
and Japan, and there are hundreds of 
beautiful wood engravings by Timothy 
Cole and others. Essays by Stillman, 
Andrew Lang, Augustine Birrell, Sted- 
man, W. D. Howells, and many more. 
And some of R. L. Stevenson’s most 
characteristic essays, strangely neglected 
today, appeared in Scribner's. All this 
largesse was to be had for 25 cents a 
month, and it was available in magazines 
which were so popular, and so widely 
read that from 1886 for over a decade 
the subscribers to the Century numbered 
a quarter of a million, and in addition 
there were the copies sold casually and 
the British circulation. Also, being in 
a real sense a family magazine, and read 
in libraries and clubs as well as homes, 
each number was probably read by three 
or four readers at least. So here in only 
one of a group of five magazines (for 
the Atlantic, and Review of Reviews 
must be counted in the group) is a read- 
ing potential of about a million for the 
Century; and I am sure it can be said 
that most of the articles I have mentioned 
and kept could not find a place in any 
popular magazine today. Scribner’s at 
its peak had about 300,000, and the 
other magazines also had great circula- 
tions, and together this group must have 
catered acceptably for a nucleus of prob- 
ably three or four million readers who 
weren't bored by such fare. Today 
such articles could only find a place in 
specialist journals and reviews of rela- 
tively small circulation. Where are these 
readers today, and what magazines cater 
for this remnant? Perhaps, as librarians 
you have the answer. There are two sur- 
vivors of this group, the Atlantic and 
Harper's, but I think in both the empha- 
(Continued on page 125) 
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It Happened In Pasadena 


T THE OPEN MEETING of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
held at the Huntington Hotel on Octo- 
ber 23, Miriam Matthews read the full 
text of the strong statement made by 
Paul G. Hoffman before the Los Angeles 
Board of Education at the time it was 
considering the fate of Unesco materials 
in the Los Angeles schools. Because Mr. 
Hoffman's statement is a model of clar- 
ity and force, it should enjoy the widest 
possible circulation: 

“Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Board of Education: 

“It was my privilege to serve for two 
and a half years as the Administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. During that time I was face 
to face with the forces of Communism 
throughout Europe. I know something 
about how Communism works, some- 
thing of the strategy the Russian leaders 
are employing in their drive for world 
conquest. 

“One of the major elements in the 
Kremlin’s strategy is the deliberate pro- 
moting of misunderstanding — misun- 
derstanding within their own country 
of the free world, and misunderstanding 
among the free nations. The Iron Cur- 
tain is the symbol of their determina- 
tion not only to control the thoughts 
of their own people, but also of their 
determination not to exchange informa: 
tion and ideas with other people, not 
tc understand them, and not to be un- 
derstood by them. It is a symbol, in 
other words, of the Kremlin’s desire 
to foment misunderstanding, disorder, 
and chaos in the world. 

“The Russians are against Unesco. 
They have steadily refused to join it. 

“The United States supports Unesco. 
That support symbolizes the determina- 
tion of this country to help bring about 
world understanding and peace. It also 
symbolizes our determination to have 
no iron curtain within these United 
States against freedom of inquiry, 
freedom of discussion, and freedom of 
debate. It is these freedoms which are 
the dynamic of our society. Freedom to 
inquire, discuss and debate are the only 


means to peaceful progress. All history 
shows that without them a society must 
stagnate and die. 

“I have tried to comprehend the basis 
for opposition to the use of teaching 
materials from Unesco and the United 
Nations. I have concluded that this op- 
position stems from fear — fear that 
there is something sinister about world 
understanding. Not to recognize that 
we are a part of the world, is to deny 
our own country. 

“TI see no contradiction between world 
understanding and patriotism, and I am 
no less devoted to Southern California 
because I have made the effort to under- 
stand peoples in other parts of the coun- 
try. I am no less devoted to the United 
States because as Administrator of ECA, 
I had to try to understand peoples of 
other countries. No, the contradiction 
is not between world understanding and 
patriotism. It is between world under- 
standing and world misunderstanding. 
Those who oppose Unesco are quite un- 
knowingly, I am sure, fostering world 
misunderstanding; and whether they 
know it or not, they are aligning them- 
selves against peace. 


“Unesco is not perfect. Neither is 
the United Nations. I do not know of 
any human institution that is perfect, 
But Unesco and the United Nations are 
our best hope for peace. The task of 
all of us who have the cause of peace 
at heart is not to attack and weaken 
these great institutions but to strengthen 
them. That I’m sure the Board of Edu- 
cation will vote to do.” 

The Los Angeles Board of Education 
adopted three resolutions on August 25, 
1952, after several open hearings. Mrs. 
Stafford, a Board member introduced 
her resolution with this statement: 

“Among the other functions of the 
public schools is the obligation to ex- 
plain impartially and factually, agencies 
of our government, and to inculcate in 
our youth ideals and principles of, and 
loyalties to, the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

“It is the business of the public 
schools to remain neutral and impartial 
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in presenting information and facts con- 
cerning the ideals of any organization, 
or of any controversial subject or pro- 
gram. 

“It has been, and shall continue to be, 
a part of our curriculum to inform stu- 
dents about peoples in other lands; and 
to explain the cultures and contributions 
of those outside the boundaries of the 
United States.” 


RESOLUTION A. RESOLVED, 
that if controversial matters are pre- 
sented, they shall be treated impartially 
and factually in the Los Angeles City 
School Districts. 

RESOLUTION B. RESOLVED, 
that this Board shall undertake, as soon 
as practical, the formulation and adop- 
tion of a comprehensive policy which 
shall govern the Superintendent and staff 
in the preparation, publication and dis- 
tribution of guides, manuals, and similar 
materials intended for the direction and 
guidance of teachers in the Los Angeles 
City School Districts; and that such 
policy shall include the provision that if 
controversial matters are presented they 


shall be treated impartially and factually. 
RESOLUTION C. RESOLVED, 
that the temporary withdrawal of Pub- 


lication No. 498 — “The E in 
UNESCO” — be made permanent. 

One member voted against Resolution 
C. 

On October 25, 1952, the California 
Library Association adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

WHEREAS, the United States Gov- 
ernment supports the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) in order to help 
bring about world understanding and 
world peace, and to maintain freedom 
of inquiry and freedom of discussion 
without which a democratic society can- 
not survive, and 

WHEREAS, those who attack 
UNESCO and the ideals for which it 
stands are unwittingly suppressing the 
very freedoms they propose to protect, 
and 

WHEREAS, the threat of future 
wars which may result from world mis- 
understanding is a serious danger we 
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cannot safely ignore — a danger which 
is greatly increased by the elimination 
from the curriculum of our public 
schools of subjects and textbooks aimed 
at increasing world understanding, and 


WHEREAS, world friendship and 
world understanding, in one form or 
another, have been taught in the public 
schools since World War I without 
previously having been considered con- 
troversial or subversive, and 


WHEREAS, there is no contradiction 
between world understanding and pa- 
triotic devotion to one’s own country, 
and 


WHEREAS, many worthy organiza- 
tions including the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the League of 
Women Voters, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the State 
Department of Education, the Tenth 
District Parent-Teachers Association, 
the United Church Women, the Los 
Angeles County Conference on Com- 
munity Relations, the Long Beach Board 
of Education and many others, have 
endorsed UNESCO as proper subject 
matter for public school instruction, and 

WHEREAS, there is real danger that 
censorship of books and other materials 
though originating in the classroom may 
spread rapidly to school and public 
libraries in violation of our Library Bill 
of Rights. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
that the California Library Association 
in convention assembled in Pasadena, 
California, October 25, 1952, go on 
record as favoring the teaching of 
UNESCO in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia and opposing the censorship or 
elimination of books and materials on 
subjects relating to UNESCO and world 
understanding from classrooms and li- 
baries of all types. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that copies of this resolution 
be sent to appropriate Boards of Edu- 
cation, the American Library Associa- 
tion Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
the two regional chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations 
and the leading newspapers of the State. 





The Children’s Book Council 


By ELIZABETH RILEY 


ELIZABETH RILEY, Children’s Book Editor 
of the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., is 1952-53 
president of the Children’s Book Council, a 
lively organization devoted to producing bet- 
ter books for children. This year, in coopera- 
tion with The New York Times, the Council 
placed exhibits of more than 1000 books in 
the schools of New York City, Westchester 
and New Jersey, beginning in the Harlem 
area in October. Personal appearances by 
authors and illustrators, story hours, and as- 
sembly programs for high schools were tied 
in with the exhibits. Besides the services Miss 
Riley mentions in her article, the Council 
office maintains lists of authors and illustrators 
from all over the country who are willing to 
lecture or give chalk talks, and special exhibits 
pertinent to books are arranged by the office. 
The Council also issues free a quarterly Cal- 
endar giving outstanding dates around which 
book displays may be planned. The address 
is 50 West 53rd St., New York 19. 


NOTHER postman has been added 
to the street on which the Children’s 
Book Council is located, so great has 
been the increase in mail to the Council 
in the last year. At this season every 
year, letters come in a flood. They con- 
tain twenty-five-cent pieces, dollar bills, 


checks, and requests for credit from li- 
braries, schools, and individuals all over 
the country. They are orders for mate- 
rials with which to celebrate Children’s 
Book Week. 


But supplying Book Week material is 
not the only function of the Children’s 
Book Council. The Council is defined 
in its corporation papers as “a national 
non-profit organization to stimulate the 
reading of better books everywhere.” 
The offices themselves are on the ground 
floor of a large, once-gracious brownstone 
house on a street in New York that was, 
years ago, a quiet residential district. 
Now the street is peopled with decora- 
tors, ballet dancers, and the Museum of 


Modern Art. 


The staff of the Council offices consists 
of four people, supervised and directed 
by Patricia Cummings, the Executive 
Secretary. Here are answered daily the 
many letters that come from all over 
the country requesting information about 
booklists, how to conduct book fairs, re- 
quests for help in the writing of articles, 


and a hundred other matters — all re- 
lating to children’s books. 

The policies of the Council, however, 
and its major activities, are determined 
by a Board of Directors made up of edi- 
tors of children’s books, all of whom 
give their services voluntarily. The Board 
is presided over by a president, who is 
elected from the body of the Council 
each year. The executive board this year 
consists of the following members: Pres- 
ident, Elizabeth Riley (Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company); Vice President, Eliza- 
beth Morton (The John C. Winston 
Company); Secretary, Virginia Fowler 
(Henry Holt & Company); Treasurer, 
Bertha Gunterman (Longmans, Green & 
Company, Inc.); and Chairman of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, Eunice Blake (Ox- 
ford University Press). In order to 
maintain continuity, the Chairman of 
Children’s Book Week and the President 
of the Council continue to serve on the 
Board during the year following their 
term of office. Evelyn Shrifte (Van- 
guard Press) and Louise Bonino (Ran- 
dom House) are the carry-over members 
for 1952. It has been said that after 
her term of office is over the President 
of the Council can again go back to 
publishing books! But somehow each 
year the President of the Council con- 
tinues to maintain her publishing activi- 
ties, and this year Crowell will publish 
as large a list of children’s books as ever. 
(Adv.!) 

Full membership in the Council is 
limited to those publishers who maintain 
a separate department for the issuing of 
children’s books with an editor at its 
head. Associate membership is open to 
publishers of children’s books who have 
not necessarily a separate department, 
but who are interested in the work of 
the Council and want to participate in 
it. There are today fifty-nine full mem- 
bers and two associate members. 

The work of the Council is supported 
partly by dues from the publisher mem- 
bers and partly from the sale of Book 
Week materials. The volume of business 
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Loud Speakers Needed 


By HOWARD SAMUELSON 


HOWARD SAMUELSON, Public Relations 
and Educational Director of the Fresno Coun- 
ty Library, was Chief of Publications and 
Exhibits at the Milwaukee Public Library for 
five years. During that time the Milwaukee 
Library won the John Cotton Dana publicity 
award for large libraries three times. He 
gives here some arguments in favor of more 
practice in blowing your own horns. 


OW CAN a library administrator 

justify a publicity and public re- 
lations program to his board of trustees 
and to the city fathers? 

This is an important and perplexing 
problem which faces many public rela- 
tions minded librarians today. 

It seems that many citizens feel a li- 
brary should be a depository for books 
but they think that librarians should not 
aggressively promote the use of those 
books. They believe libraries should be 
available to those who wish to use them 
but they do not feel strongly that it is 
necessary to urge people to avail them- 
selves of the library's services. 


Below are some of the arguments and 
approaches that can be used in justifying 
a library publicity and public relations 
program. 

(1) Libraries belong to the public 
and for this reason the public is en- 
titled to information about library ser- 
vices. Libraries have a definite respon- 
sibility to keep taxpayers informed of 
services and to make it clear how these 
services can be of assistance. 

(2) If a community is to get the full 
benefits from its public library, people 
must be informed about the many valu- 
able services and opportunities which are 
available at the library. Only through 
a carefully planned program of infor- 
mation can taxpayers realize the most 
profitable returns on their investment in 
library facilities and personnel. The li- 
brary cannot be of maximum help and 
usefulness to the citizens who support 
the library unless books and services are 
adequately publicized. 

(3) Whether publicity and public 
relations is in the budget or not, some 
member of the staff must carry on this 
work to some degree. In the long run, 


it is an economy to provide a trained 
worker for this function. 

(4) The increased responsibility of 
libraries in providing citizens with ma 
terials on current topics makes a contin- 
uing program of information necessary 

(5) A parallel exists between libra 
ries and private industries where highly 
paid executives are retained to handle 
advertising and public relations pro- 
grams. If the advertising of products 
were unnecessary or ineffective, busi- 
nesses and industries would not spend 
thousands of dollars to carry on adver 
tising and informational programs. 


Here are comments from public rela- 
tions specialists throughout the country 
which should be helpful in justifying 
your publicity expenditures: 

Dorothy Waugh, Public Relations Di- 
rector, Montclair, N.J. Public Library: 
“The community which invests thou- 
sands of dollars annually in library ser- 
vice, has a right and needs to be kept 
informed about what he is getting for 
his money. The publicist continually 
tells him what he has purchased, both 
in services and materials.” 

Kate Coplan, Chief of Exhibits and 
Publicity, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore: “The main argument in jus- 
tifying a publicity program, I imagine, 
relates to increased service to the public 
as a result of an increased awareness 
of what the library has to offer. It is 
poor economy, certainly, to spend tax 
funds in building up vast library re- 
sources, and then have them little used.” 

Margery Quigley, Librarian, Mont- 
clair, N.J. Public Library: “If a public 
relations worker is not provided in the 
budget, then the librarian, who is already 
committed to administrative work, must 
also handle the publicity and public re- 
lations, assisted by employees who have 
earlier been selected for other skills and 
assets. These employees are slower, have 
to learn by doing, have no real authority 
or responsibility, and often sandwich the 
‘publicity’ in between other tasks. In 
the long run the inexperienced, decentra- 
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Eleanor Hitt Morgan Retires 


By MABEL R. GILLIS 


LEANOR HITT MORGAN will 

4 leave the California State Library 
at the end of 1952 and no one realizes 
more fully than do I what a loss that 
will be to the library service of this state 

and indeed throughout the country. 

During the years that I was State 
Librarian (1930-1951) she served as my 
assistant librarian and no one could have 
had a more devoted, more resourceful, 
or more efficient second in command 
than she proved to be. 

Eleanor Morgan came to the State 
Library with a fine background for Cali- 
fornia library ser- 
vice. Born in Ohio, 
she graduated from 
the University of 
Southern Califor- 
nia. In 1913, after 
completing the 
course in the Li- 


brary School of the 
New York Public 
Library, she re- 


turned to Califor- 
nia and the follow- 
ing year was Cataloger in the Kern 
County Library. Two years later she 
was called to the Yolo County Library 
in Woodland and while Yolo County 
Librarian she secured a leave of absence 
to serve for six months as acting head of 
the State Library Reference Department. 

It must have been then that Miss 
Hitt learned to like State Library work 
so much for she accepted the offer of 
the position of Assistant State Librarian 
in 1930 after ten years of splendid ser- 
vice as County Librarian of San Diego 
County. Our satisfaction with her ser- 
vice during her temporary stay with us 
and our pleasure in experiencing per- 
sonally her energy, her enthusiasm for 
library work, and her intelligence in 
solving its problems had made us very 
certain that she could fill with distinction 
the position offered her. 

Although Mrs. Morgan has become 
an expert in personnel work it was not 
especially for that activity that she came 
to the State Library. She began by shar- 
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ing administrative duties with me but as 
everyone knows personnel activities have 
developed tremendously over the years 
and our part in then grew in proportion. 
Mrs. Morgan proved particularly adapt- 
able to the problems involved and has 
become, over the years, expert in her 
knowledge of library and general per- 
sonnel questions. In fact this experience 
gained for her national recognition and 
she has led or participated in numerous 
personnel clinics and institutes for the 
American Library Association. She 
one of the authors of “A Descriptive 
List of Professional and Non-professional 
Duties in Libraries’ and has written 
many articles on library classification and 
pay plans. She is currently a member 
of the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Ad- 


ministration. 


is 


Aside from her success in handling 
the technical phases of personnel pro- 
cedures she has never forgotten nor ne- 
glected the human element — the staff 
members’ advancement has been fur- 
thered in every possible way when she 
could accomplish it and at the same time 
reach the right decision for the library. 

Other published articles by Mrs. Mor- 
gan deal with the California County 
Library System and she is the author 
of the chapter on county libraries in 
Dr. Joeckel’s “Library Extension.” As 
a very active member of the California 
Library Association Eleanor Morgan has 
held many offices — ranging from com- 
mittee member to state president. 

One of the committees, of which she 
was the inspired chairman, accomplished 
results which will long endure. This 
was the James L. Gillis Memorial Com- 
mittee, whose members besides the chair- 
man were Mary Barmby and Harold L. 
Leupp. This committee initiated and 
carried through the project of naming 
the great reading room of the State Li- 
brary “James L. Gillis Hall” and install- 
ing over the doorway the beautiful and 
significant Elizabeth Norton plaque, em- 
bodying the idea of state-side library 
service, dear to the heart of Mr. Gillis 
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Kern Curb Service 
By MILA DE LAVEAGA 


MILA DE LAVEAGA, reference librarian 
in the Kern County Free Library located, 
with the Bakersfield Branch, in the basement 
of the Court House in Bakersfield, writes 
this “I Was There’ account of their big 
shakes. An occasional headline announces 
another “after-shock,” and we add our sup- 
plications that Peter, the goldfish may never 
again lose his golden color. 


Y AUGUST 22 BAKERSFIELD 

had dusted off its broken chimneys 
and got its balance from the July 21 
quake. The few damaged buildings 
down-town had scaffoldings up and re- 
pair work was going along only momen- 
tarily interrupted whenever a new after- 
shock occurred. Occasionally the Court 
House rocked a bit and everyone glanced 
up at the flourescent light fixtures to see 
just how far they were going to sway 
this time — a sort of amateur seismo- 
graph that the Library employees in the 
basement had learned to use to gauge 
the quake’s intensity instead of relying 
on Cal Tech. 


Worried and apprehensive expressions 
began to give way to happier ones as the 
severity of the after-shocks lessened, and 
everyone knew what it was that the 
San Andreas said to the White Wolf 

(“It’s not my fault!”) — things 
were really almost back to normal. A 
good many of the migratory workers 
had taken off on the morning of July 
21, wasting no time in shaking the 
dust of Kern County from their shoes, 
but most of the people were just wish- 
ing that the earth would stop twitching 
and let them forget about earthquakes. 

Library-wise, things were a bit con- 
fused. While the parapet on the Court 
House had become loosened and was sub- 
sequently torn down, there was appar- 
ently no “structural damage.” However, 
the scaffolding which was put up gave 
the entrances and East wall an unhealthy 
look, and the library staff at Headquar- 
ters and the Bakersfield Branch were 
not much happier in their basement 
hideaway than were any of the other 
Court House employees. The Boys and 
Girls Library had been damaged and 
was alternately declared safe, unsafe, 


relatively safe and finally on August 21 
condemned and ordered closed. Books 
from the “B. and G.” were being re- 
turned to Bakersfield Branch and the 
staff of the Children’s Department 
moved into the Court House _head- 
quarters. The Taft, Maricopa and Mc- 
Kittrick buildings were also ordered 
closed, and Miss Wilson was studying 
space needs for those branches as well 
as some of the school branches which 
had been closed. Maricopa and McKit- 
trick could move into county buildings 
temporarily, but Taft would .have to 
have a new home. 


Then came that hot afternoon of Aug- 
ust 22. A couple of geologists were 
having a field day in the Reference De- 
partment, as geologists had been doing 
ever since July 21, studying old geologi- 
cal records and histories of former 
quakes, and arguing about whether or 
not the quakes on the smaller faults 
would trigger the San Andreas. A pa- 
tron who had just summoned up enough 
nerve to come inside the Court House 
after the first quake was inquiring about 
first aid for her ailing tropical fish. 
(Quakes are said to be mighty rough 
on them.) Suddenly the Court House 
began to act like an oversize riveting 
machine. The noise was pretty terrific. 
The building seemed to be wrenching 
and pulling at the seams. Glass and 
brick and large pieces of concrete blocks 
rained down outside the windows. 
Light fixtures really pulled loose this 
time, and books, book cases and bits of 
plaster flew around in great profusion. 
Dust was rising from every corner. It 
was an eerie sight. Then the lights went 
out, and it was suddenly quiet. 


I think most of us felt rather surprised 
to find that the building was still stand- 
ing. Mrs. Tropical Fish was muttering 
over and over “Goodness, does it always 
shake like this?”, while a calm, unknown 
patron quietly got everyone to a door- 
way and then matter-of-factly suggested 
that they get out of the building. A 
quick survey of the stacks with a flash- 
light produced a picture of tumbled 
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The real thing in curb service. 


books and_ bookshelves. A young 
colored boy who was clutching a book 
followed the flashlight mutely around. 
When asked where he was at the time 
of the quake, he led us solemnly over 
to a spot covered about four feet high 
with scattered books and said “Right 
there.” We asked if anything had fallen 
on him and he said “No. I jumped!” 
Seeing that he was indeed a sensible lad 
it seemed odd that he was lingering 
around after everyone else had left, so 
one of us finally asked him if there was 
anything he wanted. He looked slightly 
hurt and said yes, that he would like 
to take this book out, if he could. Habit 
will come to the fore, and we asked 
for his library card. He produced it 
with trembling fingers and once the 
transaction was finished he bolted out 
the door as fast as his legs would carry 
him. We had the feeling that habit 
was having an awful fight with fear, 

and not only in our little colored 
friend! 


Out on the streets again people looked 


rather numb and surprised — many of 
them hunting for members of their fami- 
lies but most of us just wondering what 
the next step was. Somehow no one 
seemed to want to go home — especially 
if home meant being alone, even for 
the moment. There was much swapping 
of stories and descriptions of what hap- 


pened on what floor apparently the 
third floor was really hard hit and for 
once we were thankful for our base- 
ment quarters. Over and over the same 
story was told just where someone 
would ordinarily have been sitting there 
was a fallen light fixture, or a stack 
of books, or a leaping 200-pound block 
of stone had fallen through the window 
and onto a desk. If some time again we 
have desks, I am afraid no one will 
dare to sit at. them! 

During the weekend the radios an- 
nounced that county employees were to 
gather at the south parking lot of the 
Court House on Monday morning. At 
8 o'clock we arrived to find the parking 
lot arrayed in a fringe of army tents. 
The Clerk, Auditor, Assessor, District 
Attorney, Purchasing Agent - 
tial” offices — gathered in their respec- 
tive tents. The presiding judge swore 
in a jury very solemnly in his own tent, 
complete with folding audience chairs 
trailing behind it. Other offices were 
being sent to the old fairgrounds build- 
ings, to the fire department, the agri- 
culture building and whatever nook and 
cranny of the city was vacant. No dis- 
position seemed to be forthcoming for 
the library, so most of the employees 
were sent home to wait for develop- 
ments. A hasty Department head meet- 
ing was held in Miss Wilson’s home and 
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tentative plans were made for disposi- 
tion of the headquarters and Bakersfield 
Branch staff until such time as we could 
move. All part-time employees had to 
be let go immediately, which left such 
outlying branches as Oildale and Baker 
Street short staffed and provided places 
for the permanent people for the time 
being. 

By Wednesday, arrangements had 
been made to have the old Bookmobile 
(disabled, and supposedly ignominiously 
towed to its resting place) and the 
Travel Branch set up on what had been 
for years designated as the “library 
lot” on the corner of Seventeenth and 
K Streets. This was operating as the 
Bakersfield Branch and Boys and Girls 
Library. Planted to lawn and trees and 
under the shadow of the El Tejon Hotel, 
it wasn’t too bad a spot and the staff 
took to it like old campaigners. A few 
brand new “Kern County Free Library 
Branch” signs were brought out and 
hung on trees, along with a_ hastily 
printed one reading “This building 
has been declared structurally safe.” 
Passers-by entered into the spirit of the 
thing and alternately cautioned the girls 
to watch out for falling leaves (at a 
time when falling bricks were our chief 
worry) and suggested that they re-do 
the interior in pastel colors. The next 
day the thermometer read 106 and even 
Bakersfieldians won't say that isn’t hot, 
even under a tree. By Friday the 
weather did a switch and it showered 
a bit, just for variety. The books were 
covered up and the staff crouched in 
the Bookmobile. A undampened patron 
wrote “Note: This roof leaks” under the 
“structurally safe” sign. 

The Branch remained at this location 
until the second week in October, when 
construction was started there on a tem- 
porary building which will house the 
Bakersfield Branch, Boys and Girls Li- 
brary and the Law Library. The books 
were moved to one of the tents on the 
Court House parking lot which had by 
then been vacated by other county of- 
fices, and with a few rescued book stacks 
a real tent library emerged. Considering 
that the only books avilable are those 
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that were in circulation at the time of 
the quake, the average daily circulation 
of around 250 books represents quite a 
thriving business. 


In the meantime, the Headquarters 
staff was scattered to the four winds — 
what records Miss Wilson was allowed 
to retrieve by running quickly into the 
building, wearing a tin hat and accom- 
panied by a body-guard, were taken 
to staff members’ homes, garages, and 
porches, where such work as could 
be done without books and files was 
done. Every day something new trickles 
out of the heavily-guarded building, 
since department heads are now allowed 
into the building when it is necessary 
for the actual evacuation of the build- 
ing. A month or so without any really 
hard shakes is quieting our earthquake 
nerves, but the small tremors that we 
still have (and usually don’t feel) are 
continually shaking already damaged 
buildings and each day widens the 
cracks and loosens some more plaster. 


The School Department moved to the 
old fairgrounds buildings north of the 
city, where the Superintendent of 
Schools office is now located. This was 
the fourth move for the School Depart- 
ment as its stacks collapsed during the 
July 21st quake and the books had just 
been re-shelved when the second one 
came along. We notice a slight an- 
tipathy to the sight of books in the eyes 
of the girls in that department. 

Our other headquarters’ offices grad- 
ually eased into tents on the parking 
lot as Treasurer, Assessor, District At- 
torney and others vacated their tents 
and moved to temporary quarters. We 
finally were occupying seven tents when 
the Auditor moved out of his big sixty- 
by-forty circus tent and we inherited 
this elegant home. A row of double 
book stacks divides the tent in half and 
each half is divided in three parts for 
the Order, Catalog, Processing, Chil- 
dren’s, Teen-age and Branch Depart- 
ments, with a front corner for the office. 
Each department has about half the 
space they had in our crowded Court 
House quarters, but somehow it looks 
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Buffalo Grass Roots 


UR RUST COLORED cover for 

this issue is in commemoration of 

the old Century magazine, and those of 

you who heard Alec Miller speak at 
CLA Conference will know why. 


We remember the Century, too. We 
were playing paper dolls underneath 
the dining table while our mother read 
“scary” stories from it to the older 
brothers and sisters. We felt secure 
there, as we recall, with the light, and 
legs all around, but it was under that 
same table that my youngest brother 
and I had distinctly seen a bear about 
dark one evening. To the utter scorn, 
I may add, of even the gentlest sister 
for there was probably not at that mo- 
ment a real live bear in the entire state 
of Kansas. But we had not wanted to 
go to bed, anyway. 

It was from the old Century that we 
first heard of Uncle Remus and Br’er 
Rabbit, and there we pored over A.B. 
Frost’s cartoons. The only one we still 
remember was of a small child, with face 
screwed up announcing, “The beetle is 
the mos’ bitteres’ fruit they is.” 

And St. Nicholas. Was there ever 
another magazine that so delightfully 
belonged to its readers? It there any- 
where today a similar place where our 
youngest writers may try their wings, 
as did the Millays, Benets and countless 
others in St. Nicholas?’ My own memor- 
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ies seem to center around the nonsense 
verses and pictures. — The man who 
built a raft to row to Rotterdam: 


The rain rained on the raft as he 
rowed 
As he rowed to Rotterdam. 
It broke in two and he fell through 
And his other name was Sam. 


If I had the skill I could reproduce that 
picture of aristocratic young riders on 
ponies that daintily pricked their way 
through a bronze and golden autumn 
woods. Ponies as unlike our Sheltie and 
‘Shanter as their riders were unlike us. 
And as to forests; we had a “park” 
around the court house with a few lo- 
cust, box elder and mulberry trees, — a 
block square and no ponies allowed. 

Were the books and magazines we ex- 
changed with neighbor children so im- 
portant to us because we lived in a bleak 
prairie? We didn’t know any better. 
We flew kites in March, played our 
marbles, (glassies, crockeries, carnelians.) 
a little later. We walked on stilts, step- 
ping casually over fences and sitting to 
rest on shed roofs. Played “little ranch” 
with pieces of corncobs for cattle, and 
empty spools for horses, with an occa- 
sional try at harnessing a ground squirrel 
or “threshing” buffalo grass. No, it was 
evenings when we read and were read 
to. We devoured books, and we had 
good fare. 


The other evening we found this in 
Ben Lucien Burman’s “Cult of Unin- 
telligibility” : 

Many years ago I remember that in 
the home of even the poorest workman 
there was always a bookcase with per- 
haps a hundred volumes. True, many 
of the books were trash. But there were 
many worthy ones as well. Today in 
such a dwelling there is rarely even a 
bookshelf. And let it not be said that 
this is the fault of television and similar 
time-hungry wonders. It occurred a long 
time before. As a matter of fact only 
the blind could have failed to see it hap- 
pening. The worthless books published 
were the direct cause .. . 

Perhaps the pendulum will swing from 
the unintelligble, the fiction with Freud- 
ian-foregone-conclusions will be out of 
date, and our books and magazines be so 
meaty and full of interest that we will 
pounce on them hungrily as we did in 
the “good old days.” 


B. M. 





Committee on Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
phies of Southern California. Left to right: 
the late Mrs. Helen Simpkins, Alice Gay, 
Mrs. Alice Coldren Goodwin, Helen Azh- 
derian, Mrs. Helen Cowles McCutchan, 
Mrs. Eva Landis, Alice Humiston. 


Untten Catalogue of Bibliographies in 
Southern California Libraries 


A union card catalogue of bibliogra- 
phies in the collections of southern Cali- 
fornia libraries is now accessible in the 
Litertaure-Philology Division of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, where it may 
be used, either directly, or by means of 
telephone and mail inquiries. The cata- 
logue adds importantly to previously 
published accounts of local resources in 
Periodicals, Serials, Government Docu- 
ments, and botanical materials. 

Completion of an eight-year editorial 
project brings to a close the second 
phase of a plan engaging a small de- 
termined group since 1938. Librarians 
congratulate, and thank, members of 
CURLS Committee who have so stren- 
uously labored for their benefit: Helen 
Cowles, Chairman, Committee on Bibli- 
ography, 1938-1945; Mrs. John Good- 
win, Chairman, 1945-1952; Mrs. Helen 
Simpkins, Chairman, Editorial sub-com- 
mittee; Alice Humiston, Alice Gay, 
Helen Ashderian, and Mrs. Eve Landis. 

The Catalogue locates copies of 7,125 
bibliographies held by forty-three cooper- 
ating libraries in July 1946. The main 
subject file, arranged alphabetically, con- 
tains about 9,500 entries. A second file 
comprises the author index. Incidental 
bibliographies “in books and periodicals 
are not included. 


O. D. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF CALIFORNIA MEETS 


The School Library Association of 
California held its eighteenth annual 
state meeting to coincide with the CLA 
Conference at Pasadena. At the lunch- 
eon on Saturday, October 25th, Mar- 
jorie Schramling, President of SLAC, 
introduced Dorothy Drake who brought 
greetings to the group — of which she 
is also a member. Carma Zimmerman, 
State Librarian, told of her recent trip 
to Germany at the invitation of the 
Western German Government, giving 
a birds-eye glance at their libraries 
James Hilton spoke on The Future of 
the Novel, of which he seems inclined 
to take a rather dim view. However, 
he feels that the novel is “still the freest 
of all expressionist media . . . and may 
survive, if only because of the sheer in- 
eptitudes that are bogging down its ri- 
vals and supplanters.” 

At the business meeting next morn 
ing the SLA adopted two recommenda- 
tions of the board: that they endorse 
the surveys of school and public librar 
ies to be sponsored by CLA, and that 
they encourage the University of Cali 
fornia Library School to inaugurate a 
summer session program in 1953 leading 
to LS degrees. 


Laura C. Cooley, Senior Librarian 


of LAPL History Department, who 
served on Mayor Bowron’s committee to 
determine an official pronunciation of 
the metropolis of the west coast, sends 
us the following decision. 

Because of variations in the pronuncia- 
tion of the place name, Los Angeles, the 
Hon. Fletcher Bowron, mayor of the 
city, proposed the determination of an 
official usage. 

He appointed a jury to consider the 
matter. September 12, the members of 
the jury, by a unanimous vote, decided 
the following: 

Loss An-juh-less 

Loss — Short o 

An — Short a as in bat 

Juh — Short u as in jump 

Less — Short e 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


New buildings ordinarily aren't the 
problem for special libraries they become 
for libraries in other fields. Over at 
the Haynes Foundation, however, that 
agency, long accustomed to planning 
surveys for most of Los Angeles, is 
looking forward to planning for its own 
future. The foundation building, (in- 
cluding the library) finds itself smack 
in the path of the proposed Harbor 
freeway. Contemplating this move, 
is Mabel V. Miller, formerly of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, now retiring from 
retirement to take over half-time duties 
in the library. She replaces Helen 
Weekly, who belongs to Northern Cali- 
fornia, after commencing duties as li- 
brarian of the State Fish and Game 
Commission in San Francisco. 


Shirley Skinner, taking over as librar- 
ian from Mrs. Mamie Spencer at Golden 
State Mutual Life Insurance company, 
State Mutual Life Insurance company, 
Los Angeles, brings to the position back- 


ground in public relations, from having 
worked in the Public Relations office of 
the company — always an experience of 
benefit to librarians. She is a graduate 
of the oldest teachers college in the 
U. S. — which, if you didn’t know, is 


Illinois State Normal Teachers college, 


which will celebrate its centenary in 
1954. Miss Skinner is far from being 
the oldest graduate. 

We bow to PW for its well-deserved 
bow to George Macon of Universal and 
Frances Richardson of Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Fox, in a tribute to studio librarians. 
“Most, if not all, of these departments,” 
states Paul S. Nathan in Books into 
Films, “are headed by trained librarians.” 
And if they aren’t should be, he adds 
by inference. Other businesses, please 
copy! 

| ee 


Miss Elizabeth Ferguson (seated), president 
of the Special Libraries Association and Li- 
brarian of the Institute of Life Insurance in 
New York City, addressed a joint meeting 
of the Southern California and Bay Region 
Chapters on October 25, 1952, in Pasadena. 
Surrounding Miss Ferguson, from left to 
right, are: Isabella Frost, manager, Lansing 
Library Service, Oakland, and SLA West 
Coast Regional representative; Doris Lanctot, 
librarian of Bechtel Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, and president of the Bay Region chap- 
ter; Sherry Taylor, librarian, Prudential In- 
surance Company Western Home Office, Los 
Angeles, and president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter; and Nell Steinmetz, librarian, 
Pacific Aeronautical Library, Los Angeles, 
and a director of SLA. 


Approximately 100 members of both chap- 
ters attended the meeting which was spon- 
sored by the Southern California chapter and 
held in conjunction with the California Li- 
brary Association’s annual convention. Miss 
Ferguson's first visit to the West Coast coin- 
cided with the CLA convention, making her 
the first SLA president to attend a California 
convention. It was also the first time that 
the California chapters of SLA met jointly 
to honor an SLA president. 


Some recent appointments: Mary C. 
Love goes from Pomona College Library 
to be librarian at Oceanside. At LAPL 
Reva T. Bresler from the Science De- 
partment becomes Senior Librarian of 
Fiction, and Mrs. Doyne Elliott, Admin- 
istration office, rates the title of Principal 
Librarian. 





Academie Library Notes 


By FERRIS RANDALL 


By the time you read this the elections 
will be over and you will have returned 
reluctantly to that chronic “mess” in 
your library bailiwick. You will of course 
have to step cautiously; for no matter 
who won, the foundations of our society 
will have been so undermined as to 
threaten such civil rights as morning 
and afternoon breaks for coffee and 
smokes and to impose clandestinity on 
their enjoyment (and enjoyment on their 
clandestinity). ; 

Now, such threats as flood and earth- 
quake are a mere nothing by comparison. 
California has been through these this 
fall too. When a non-political earth- 
quake rocked Berkeley, the only thing 
broken in the Library was the silence. 
It didn‘t get off so easy when a broken 
hot water pipe drenched about ten per 
cent of the contents of the Rare Book 
Room. Great credit that damage was 
not greater goes to night foreman, Wal- 
ter Renier, who detected the break, and 
to volunteer workers who removed the 
books and assisted in the drying process. 

To get to the “human side of the 
news” from CU, Dorothy Shankroff of 
the Order Department has gone to Jeru- 
salem in the hope of finding library 
work for a year or so after she has 
undergone six months intensive study of 
Hebrew. Mr. Shukichi Kuno, a gradu- 
ate of Tokyo University and the U. of 
Illinois Library School, is a new ap- 
pointee in the East Asiatic Library. A 
colleague, Miss Hiroko Ikeda, has been 
promoted to primary responsibility for 
control of EAL’s Japanese collection. 
After graduation from Wisconsin, Earl 
Hoven was librarian at Texas A&M and 
for the Government in Washington and 
Honolulu. Currently he’s to be seen in 
the Biology Library. A product of the 
local Library School, Shirley Hopkinson 
has gone behind the desk in CU’s Agri- 
cultural Reference Service. Lucille Blaha 
from U. of Michigan is a new librarian 
in the Architecture Library, which, by 
the way, has been presented the William 
Hays Library of Architecture by the 
East Bay Chapter of the A.I.A. Among 


the rare items in the gift is a copy of 
“Henry Hobson Richardson and _ his 
Works” by someone who wasn’t content 
just to have the name Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. 

Ethel Bond, Professor Emeritus, Uni 
versity of Illinois, will lecture at the 
School of Librarianship next spring on 
cataloging and classification during Anne 
Markley's absence. Frederick Mosher, 
now assistant professor, was the logical 
person to supervise salvaging the mate- 
rials damaged by the flood in the Rare 
Book Room and to assess the extent of 
the damage. For the past year he has 
been engaged in a project to evolve a 
policy and organization for the rare 
book collections at Berkeley. 

Those people who'd rather have a 
BLS than vacations on the beach at 
Waikiki may be able to satisfy that 
unusual preference beginning next sum- 
mer. It all hinges on acceptance by CU 
authorities of the School of Librarianship 
faculty recommendation of a three year 
summer program leading to the BLS. 

S. F. State’s former Assistant Order 
Librarian, Jesse Goldstein, is on military 
leave. Last word was that he is at the 
Newport OCS to learn “ordering” as it 
is done in the Navy. The title, Music 
Librarian, has been broadened to that 
of Creative Arts Librarian with the ac- 
cess of Alice Eppink to succeed Mrs. 
Marguerite Figeroid who resigned to be 
domestically creative full-time. Miss Ep- 
pink is an alumna of Denver's School 
of Librarianship with eight years’ ex- 
perience at Detroit PL and the Portland 
Library Association to her credit. West- 
ern Reserve's 1952 graduating class fur- 
nished the new Assistant Education Li- 
brarian, Barbara Ward. 

S. F. State’s new library building is 
completed, but the major move from the 
old campus won't be possible until next 
spring. Meanwhile a branch library has 
been installed on the first floor of the 
new structure with Thomas Roddy in 
charge and performing various liaison 
duties in connection with the gradual 
occupation. 
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To be master of its circulation system, 
Chico State named Grant Skelley, a man 
with a couple of Master’s degrees from 
the U. of Washington. College of the 
Pacific drew upon the U. of Minn. for 
its new cataloger, Bernice Phelps. For 
the half-time professional services of 
Mrs. Reynold Wik, Mills College can 
thank the same Minnesota school (and 
Professor Wik of Mills’ History Depart- 
ment). Mrs. Wik has been assisting her 
husband in his Ford Foundation financed 
research on the Henry Ford papers. 

CU at Davis is being visited for six 
months by Thomas Quintanilla, Libra- 
rian of El Salvador’s Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. His stay is part of 
the “Point 4 Program” and was arranged 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Here's hoping that someday 
“Point 4” becomes something more than 
token. 

For purposes of arriving at cost figures 
to be presented to the 1953 Legislature, 
the State Division of Architecture is 
preparing tentative plans for a 3-story 
modular addition to San Jose State's li- 
brary. 

I am beginning to wonder if there are 
any other points in the State's system of 
colleges that I am ignorant of. I only 
learned that there is a Sacramento State 
upon being told that Alan Covey had 
interrupted his work towards a Stanford 
Ed. D. to become its College Librarian. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Pearl Spayde contin- 
ues as Supervising Librarian, permitting 
Covey to devote half his time to plans 
for moving from their temporary quar- 
ters on the Junior College campus to 
a new building. Four others were added 
to the staff at the same time as Covey. 
To Virginia Short and Stanley Demes 
it was a homecoming, for they are for- 
mer SSC students who return with li- 
brary degrees respectively from Western 
Reserve and USC. Elizabeth Howes, a 
half-time appointee, comes with a degree 
from Berkeley and recommendations 
from Richmond PL. Sigurd Swenson is 
a new arrival from U. of Minn. Library 
School. 

The news from Father Theodore Mar- 
shall of Loyola University of LA is of 
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books and their donors. From Mr. 
Charles Boyer, through the French Re- 
search Foundation, were received eighty- 
eight volumes, many bearing 18th and 
19th century imprint dates. 242 volumes 
of the “Rolls Series” were presented by 
the Frank Spearman Estate. 

Benjamin Whitten, over at Whittier 
College, had to find another Assistant 
Librarian when Mrs. Ellanor Kramer 
decided to take over the Arcadia HS. 
Library. His find is Mrs. Mary Koza 
(Pratt *39), once of Ga. Tech. On the 
other hand, Georgia beckoned Mary Lou 
Barker of Cal Poly and Librarian Francis 
Allen replaced her with Mrs. Dorothy 
Coleman, lately of University of Kansas 
Library. The same kind of story comes 
from Esther Hile at Redlands. There, 
Joann Karges succeeded Mrs. Maude 
Carlson as Acquisition Librarian. The 
former brought references from U. -of 
Mich. Library; the latter carries hers to 
Long Beach State. 

Cal Tech has borrowed the U. of 
Minn. Geology Librarian, Theodora Me- 


lone, to reorganize and expand its own 


Geology Library. Upon her completion 
of a re-cataloging project in the Physics 
Library, Mrs. Margaret Van Derhoof 


was made head of that Library. Now 
she has taken on the Biology Library too. 
Cal Poly’s inheritance of Professor Harry 
Bateman’s collection on mathematics, 
theoretical physics and aeronautics will 
keep its catalogers busy for quite some 
time. 

UCLA can also boast of a notable 
gift: the personal papers of Cornelius 
Cole, U. S. Senator from California, 
1867-1873. A man whose life span was 
102 years (1822-1924) should have left 
quite an accumulation of memorabilia. 

Personnel notes from UCLA are more 
about comings than goings. The new 
social sciences cataloger, Sonia Gelperin, 
received her training at the Universities 
of Brussels and Paris. Alec Ross, the 
new man in Acquisitions, has been di- 
rector of the Shanghai-American Players 
and guest lecturer in dramatic literature 
at Peiping’s Chinghua University. After 
three years’ absence as Librarian of L.A. 

(Continued on page 106) 





What’s Going On Here 


By AMY BOYNTON and RAYMOND M. HOLT 


With the annual California Library 
Association, the general presidential 
election and Book Week all cramed 
into two months, without doubt this is 
the busiest quarter of the current li- 
brary year. At this writing the latter 
two events are still hanging in the bal- 
ance, but we can at least say that if 
they go as well as the convention did 
it is truly a significant year. Surely 
Dorothy Drake of Scripps College and 
all her many helpers are to be con- 
gratulated on the extremely successful 
and hospitable meeting at Psadena. This 
Librarian heard many others saying that 
certainly a new mark had been set for 
others to shoot at in the coming years. 


Meantime, there were many other 
things going on in public libraries 
throughout Southern California. Clara 
Breed at San Diego reports that her new 
building is finally out of the ground. 
In fact, astonishingly enough, the con- 
tractors term it nearly one-third com- 
pleted. Meanwhile, everything is moving 
satisfactorily at the new location in Bal- 
boa Park despite ambitious bees and 
squirrels. 

New buildings seem to be in the air 
with librarians at the moment. Harold 
Hamill says that progress on construction 
of the new Robertson Branch for the 
Los Angeles Public Library system has 
passed the stuccoing stage, and barring 
strikes and providing the budget will 
allow the hiring of the necessary person- 
nel, the Branch should be opened shortly 
after the first of the year. 


Eager beaver John Henderson has sev- 
eral new buildings in the making. Fin- 
ishing touches are being put on the new 
Temple City Branch which is an attrac- 
tive frame stucco building incorporating 
several new ideas with regard to light- 
ing, exhibit space and general layout. 
The Inglewood Acres Branch, which 
was formerly located at the rear of the 
Women’s Clubhouse in Inglewood, has 
been moved to a new location at the 
intersection of Crenshaw and Imperial 
and will be known from this time on as 
the Imperial Branch. 


New quarters have also been approved 
for the Rivera Branch on Serapis 
Street, which will make available about 
1,000 square feet. The La Verne 
Branch of the County Library moved 
into new quarters on D Street in the 
middle of a new shopping center on 
August 1. Meanwhile, the Carson 
Branch, located at 55 E. 231st Street 
in Wilmington, was opened as a test- 
ing ground to determine the needs in 
this rapidly growing area along Avalon 
Boulevard. The new Bella Vista Branch 
of the County system was opened for 
service at 150 South Atlantic Blvd. near 
the intersection of Atlantic and Pomona 
Blvds on September 15. It will serve 
the Bella Vista and College Crest areas 
in the southern portion of the city of 
Montebello. To serve the ever growing 
Lakewood area Mobilibrary Unit No. 4 
is now being constructed by the Alu- 
minum Body Company of Los Angeles 
for the County Library. It is being 
specially designed according to library 
specifications to provide both inside and 
outside shelving. It will be housed at 
Bellflower. 


A new children’s department has been 
installed in the roomy half-basement of 
the Covina Public Library. The room 
has been completely renovated and pro- 
vides new lighting, heating, and asphalt 
tile. 


Colton is planning a new children’s 
room to be designed by Jerome G. Arm- 
strong, San Bernardino architect. It, too, 
is to be in the basement of the present 
Colton Public Library building. 


Mrs. Floride H. Charles, Librarian at 
the Calexico Free Public Library, plans 
to stay cool from now on. She says 
she will be aided by the recent installa- 
tion of the ten-ton Westinghouse Re- 
frigeration Cooling System. During the 
winter the equipment can also be used 
for heating the building. 

We regret to report that, following 
a heart attack, Mrs. Anne L. Crews, Li- 
brarian at the Monrovia Public Library, 


passed away the latter part of Septem- 
ber. 
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Many personnel changes hit the Pasa- 
dena Public Library in the past month 
or so. Charlotte Oakes has been ap- 
pointed Head of the Catalog Depart- 
ment following Marguerite Seager’s ap- 
pointment to the U. S. Naval Ordinance 
Test Station Bibliographic Division of 
Pasadena. Florence Power became Head 
of the Reference Department following 
the retirement of Miss Green in Aug’ 
ust. Dorothy Bennett succeeded June 
Bayless, who went to San Marino as 
Head Librarian, as Head of the Circu- 
lation Department. New members of 
the staff right out of library school in- 
clude Ted Gould of the University of 
California, Rita Mae Gurnee and Mary 
Dodson, both of U. S. C. Martha Boaz 
from the University of Michigan Library 
School joined the staff in September as 
assistant to Head of the Circulation De- 
partment. Assistant Librarian, Marjorie 
Donaldson, states in recapitulation, “If 
we missed any we'll add them the next 
time!” 


Janice L. Stewart, Librarian at Chula 
Vista Public Library, would appreciate 
any hints or ideas librarians might have 
on how to start a record collection for 
children. She states that they have a 
new program which, in cooperation with 
the recreation center, includes a Chil- 
dren’s Story and Music Hour. The chil- 
dren choose their own stories and sing 
with the music. A record player and 
record collection would be of great help. 


Mrs. Dorothy Van Dyk, formerly on 
the staff of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, has joined the National City Pub- 
lic Library staff, according to Ellen 
Baeder, Librarian. 


Scott Kennedy has resigned his job 
at the Biology Library at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and gone to the 
Atomic Energy Commission Report Li- 
brary at Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


Jack Ramsey says, in reply to our 
request for information, “No new staff, 
thank goodness, but we have had a suc- 
cessful exhibit in the ‘midway’ of the 
City’s yearly Civic Week celebration.” 
According to his report, visitors were 
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registered for library cards, and books 
were on display in~a colorful walk-in 
booth. He says that a display of the 
Glendale Public Library’s two sets of 
the “Great Books of the Western 
World” and syntopicon brought a fine 
response which might be a tip to others 
wanting something novel. 


John Henderson says that the Los 
Angeles County Public Library staff is 
bursting with pride gegcause one of its 
members has become a bona fide author. 
The author is none other than Mrs. 
Madelene Otteson who is their Library 
exhibit artist and who has just had pub- 
lished by the Exposition Press a book 
called “Big Dog Tiny.” Intended for 
the picture book age, it is the story of 
Bill and his endeavors to keep his pet 
dog supplied with a dog house as it rap- 
idly grows, and Grows, and GROWS, 
from a tiny puppy into a large St. Ber- 


nard dog. 


A historic announcement from the 
Los Angeles Public Library says that 
on October 1 the stations system in Los 
Angeles Public Library will be officially 
abandoned. On that date the Travelling 
Branch’s full new schedule of 26 stops 
will go into operation. Mr. Hamill says 
that in several areas where stations have 
been established and innovations are 
looked at with disfavor this substitution 
of Bookmobile service has not been with- 
out protest. 


An innovation in mechanizing library 
routines has occurred at the San Ber- 
nardino County Library. Helen Luce 
says that they have just purchased a 
Revo-File for their largest branch li- 
brary to be used for application cards. 
The file that they purchased will hold 
about six thousand cards and stands 
desk height. It is easily moved around, 
and the cards do not have to be specially 
made or even punched. They are held 
in place by a belt. This will provide a 
much easier way to consult the applica- 
tion file than the old drawer type. Less 
time is spent in filing than in the Kardex 
system. 





What’s Going On Here 


By AMY BOYNTON and RAYMOND M. HOLT 


With all the gab-fests between sessions 
at Pasadena much of the news of this 
quarter has ceased to be news but for 
the sake of those who may have missed 
something we pass on the items which 
have come our way. 


New buildings are major events in 
themselves, but with them come new 
services, special gifts, and a rebirth of 
interest in the fbrary. According to 
reports from Ethel Solliday of Monterey 
they received as gifts a new motion pic- 
ture projector, two record players, lovely 
paintings for their walls, United States 
and Bear Flags with standards, besides 
plants, vases, and planters. 

Suggestion for display is offered which 
may be used in other libraries. Since 
their opening Monterey Public Library 
has displayed in the Children’s Depart- 
ment a collection of Mrs. Eulalia Stuart 
Stauffer’s Golden Thumb Leprechauns. 
Each is a work of art, ranging in size 
from two to five inches, with clay heads 
fashioned by Mrs. Stauffer and com- 
pletely garbed in tiny clothing made by 
her. 

Redwood City is branching out, open- 
ing its first branch library, known as 
“Friendly Acres Branch,” during Book 
Week. 

Word comes that Grace R. Helliwell 
retires as Librarian of Palo Alto Public 
Library on November 30, 1952, after 
serving in this position since June 1941 
and on the staff of that library since 
1929. | 

Mrs. Lois L. Higman, Librarian of 
Auburn Public Library, is on a year’s 
leave of absence and during that time 
Virginia H. Sword is Acting Librarian. 

Good news from Stockton. Margaret 
Klausner reports that after many years 
of wishing and working and planning 
preliminary plans for their new building 
have been accepted by the City Council 
and the architects have been instructed 
to proceed with the working drawings. 
Cost has been set at $1,465,000 to come 
out of funds set aside for the city’s 
public works program. 


Another milestone for Stockton Public 
Library is the launching of its new Book- 
mobile on October 27. It will carry 
around 2,000 books and the first sched- 
ule shows twenty-five stops. While 
many of the stops are at schools in and 
around Stockton they have adopted as 
their slogan “Books for All the Family.” 


Dorothy Margo, Porterville, reports 
that their building is progressing and 
they hope to have it complete in time 
for a grand opening around the first 
of the year. 

Personnel changes include a new li- 
brarian for McHenry Public Library, 
Modesto, in the person of Carl Hamil- 
ton, formerly Assistant Librarian at 
Richmond. Isabel Benson, a graduate of 
Western Reserve Library School, is new 
Bookmobile Librarian at Stockton, and 
Fred Waldeck, graduate of Columbia 
University Library School, has come to 
Stockton as senior cataloger. 

Mrs. Ramona M. Skelley, formerly of 
the Seattle Public Library, joined the 
staff of Chico Public Library on August 
1, 1952. Mrs. Judith E. Tompkins, for- 
merly Supervising Librarian of Chil- 
dren’s Work in the San Diego Public 
Library, is now with the Sacramento 
City Library at Colonial Heights Branch. 

Burlingame Public Library reports the 
resignation of Mrs. Bertha Manwell, 
Branch Librarian, to be married. Wed- 
ding bells account for some of the resig- 
nations at Oakland Public Library also. 
New appointments at Oakland include 
Elizabeth Oliver, Lloyd Englebrecht, and 
Martha Livingston. At Burlingame the 
new Reference Librarian is Harriet Mar- 
rack. 

Lucky Burlingame Public Library has 
been the recipient of a gift of the 54 
volume Founders Edition of Great Books 
of the Western World, as well as about 
700 books from a personal library which 
include many worthwhile editions. They 
have also received a gift of ninety phono- 
graph record albums from Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Taylor, and they have discov- 
ered that they have a very valuable item 
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in the original edition of “The 
Memoirs of Edward Bosqui,” one of the 


seven known to exist. 


New paint jobs, face lifting, and re- 
decorating are going on at Chico, Lodi, 


San Mateo, and Willows. 


Public Library Executives Association 
of Southern California’s 1952 Fair ex- 
hibit was called a complete 
by Fair Chairman Raymond Holt of 
Pomona Public Library. The big Main 
booth in the Palace of Agriculture was 
prepared by the Los Angeles Public 
Library and drew considerable attention. 
It was designed by Anton Schedl, dis- 
play artist, and built by the Library's 
own carpenter shop under the direction 
of Joe Britto. Photographs by Mr. 
Hamill were enlarged and used to rep- 
resent typical library services that could 
be found in nearly every library. The 
picture gaining most attention was that 
showing Mary Murdock, South Pasa- 
dena Librarian, helping some children 
select books on dogs while literally sur- 
rounded by cuddly Cocker pups. 


Two Southern California libraries will 
have nation wide publicity when the pic- 
ture “Circle of Fire,” the Stanley 
Kramer opus, is released. Library scenes 
are to be shot at Monrovia Public Li- 
brary and at the Vermont Square 
Branch of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. Barbara Stanwick has replaced 
Mary Pickford as the star of the pro- 
duction which will concern censorship 
and which will display librarianship at 
its best. 


If you have any suggestions to make 
regarding the CLA 1952 convention in 
Los Angeles, make them directly to the 
local arrangements committee headed by 
Mr. Harold Hamill and Mr. John Hen- 
derson, City and County Librarians of 
Los Angeles respectively. Now is the 
time to get in your beefs, your gripes, 
and your desires, not later, Mr. Hamill 
and Mr. Henderson warned. 


The annual branch library assistants 
meeting for San Bernardino County was 
held on November 5. Seven authors 
gave short talks while the speaker of the 
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day, Dr. Frederick Hard, President of 
Scripps College, spoke on a Busman’s 
Holiday for Bibliophiles. The morning 
discussion centered around the theme, 
The Library in the Community. Each 
library assistant brought a representative 
from her own community. 


Willows has a unique way of fir 
nancing improvements in the Children’s 
Room. Joining forces with the Boy 
Scouts they held a huge cake and food 
sale resulting in some $250. The Scouts’ 
share was a fifty volume set of Merit 


Badge Manuals library bound. 


Oakland Public Library has a new 
idea for a youth group, too. They have 
a junior branch of the Great Books dis- 
cussion groups called the Junior Gems. 
There are nine members and they plan- 
ned their own summer reading schedule. 


Harry Rowe writes from Fairfield that 
Mrs. Marion Blixt, Branch Department 
Head of Solano County Library, has left 
for Minnesota and will be replaced by 
Mrs. Nancy A. Wenzel, U.C. °*50; that 
Mary Offerman, Branch Librarian at Rio 
Vista for the past twenty years is retiring 
and is to be replaced by by Mrs. Mabel 
Duker. Solano also has a new bookmo- 
bile as of October 25. 


San Mateo Public Library is to be 
congratulated on receipt of a handsome 
floral still life in oils, gift of the Wilson 
family of San Mateo. Arrangements 
have also been made with San Mateo 
Junior College for a revolving showing 
of original paintings, the pictures being 
changed once a month. Fall activities at 
San Mateo include featured observance 
of United Nations Week and a Get Out 
the Vote campaign. 


Like Bennett Cerf, let us close with 
a story which comes from Elizabeth M. 
Niles in Carmel. She tells of a man in 
clerical garb rushing into the library 
with the request: “Will you please tell 
me where I can find a witness for a 
wedding?” The librarian beckoned to a 
reader who protested: “But I'm not 
dressed for a wedding!” “Neither are 
the bride and groom,” was the cleric’s 
reply. 
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County Museum, Richard O’Brien has 
rejoined the Reference staff. Biomedical 
Reference Librarian, Robert Lewis, is 
back in the fold after a year’s military 
leave. And a former stack supervisor, 
L. Kenneth Wilson, has returned from 
USC’s Library School as Geology Libra 
rian. The going of Everett Moore, Ref 
erence Dept. chief, is only temporary. 
He and Mrs. Moore will spend the next 
year teaching at the Japan Library School 
in Tokyo. No doubt the Moores have 
already had several sake sessions with 
ex UCLA’er David Heron, who is now 
in charge of the U. S. Embassy Library. 


The newest member of the Stanford 
staff is Richard Larson, a June graduate 
of UC’s Library School. He has been 
assigned to Reference, with the special 
responsibility of setting up a central map 
collection. Mrs. Carolyn Mohr resigned 
as Transportation Librarian Sept. 30 and 


is now at Oakland PL. 


Hoover Librarian, Philip McLean, rep- 
resented the Stanford libraries at the 
pre-convention meeting of ARL in June 
He was also in attendance at the Insti- 
tute on Subject Analysis of Library Ma- 
terials at Columbia. 


Stanford is inaugurating an experi- 
mental orientation course for Library 
Assistants to acquaint them with certain 
general facts about the library system 
— its functions, oragnization, proced- 
ures, etc. — facts which will enable them 
to grasp the context and significance of 
their jobs. No sir — you won't catch 
me walking into this obvious opening 
to make some slyly sage observation 
about professionals needing similar ori- 
entation from time to time. It’s not just 
in politics that words can boomerang! 


Ferris §. RANDALL 


Edward Caswell Perry comes to Bur- 
bank as librarian from Oak Park, IIl. 
He follows in the footsteps of his father 
Everett R. Perry who was Los Angeles 
City Librarian from 1911 to 1933, 
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Separation Of Professional and 


Nonprofessional Work In Public Libraries 
By EDWARD A. WIGHT 


(Continued from September California Librarian) 


CHAPTER III 
STUDYING THE VOLUME OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORK 


A library which wishes to make its 
own study of various kinds and levels of 
work may do so rather easily. 


First Step, The Task List.—Each 
member of the staff makes a list of the 
different kinds of tasks he performs in 
an average week. A detailed and time- 
consuming method might be similar to 
that used by the 37 public libraries, and 
described by Baldwin and Marcus; or 
like that made by the three libraries 
for the Public Library Inquiry, and re- 
ported by Pierce. However, this great 
detail is not necessary or desirable for 
determining the approximate volume of 
work of different kinds. 

A simple method is for each mem- 
ber of the staff to make a list of his 
various typical tasks in a hypothetical 
average week. Of course, no such typi- 
cal week actually exists; the work of 
each weeks tends to vary. But the sug- 
gested “average week” is accurate 
enough for the simple purposes to 
which the facts will be put — namely, 
getting an estimate of the volume of 
different kinds of work. Seasonal 
work, such as a two-weeks period of 
nothing but inventory in the summer, 
can be made a small part of such an 
average week. 

After each person makes his list of 
typical tasks he estimates the average 
number of hours per week for each 
task. The sum of the number of hours 
estimated by each .person must total 
the average number of hours of his 
weekly workweek. For example, a per- 


son working most of the time in 
acquisitions, cataloging, and mechanical 
processing work, with two afternoons 
at the charge desk, and parts of two 
mornings sending out overdues might 
have a task list something like Janet 
Doe's given below. 
Task List 1 
Library: 
Name: Janet Doe 
Date: June 6, 1952 
Title: Library Clerk 
Hours 

Per Week Tasks 

3 Checking in new books 
Stamping library's ownership 
Writing trade data in books 
Copying catalog cards 
Writing book slips 
Pasting book pockets 
Marking spines of books 
Arranging new books on shelves 
Charging and discharging books 
Advising patrons about books to 

read 

Sending overdue notices 
Rest periods 


40 Total 
Reviewed by: 
Comment: 
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Date: 


If the above person is not accustomed 
to describing his work he may have 
started with something like this: 

74 hours—Order work 
1614 hours—Cataloging work 
15 hours—Main desk 

1 hour—Rest periods 


Reprints of this study may be obtained from Mrs. W. R. Yelland, Executive Secretary, CLA, 829 Coventry Road 


Berkeley 7, Calif 


25¢ each. 
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These figures would tell more about the 
place, department, or desk where the 
work is done than they would about the 
kinds of work, or specific tasks, at which 
the time was spent. It must be remem- 
bered that if a person works at some- 
thing, with a little thought he can re- 
cord what kind of work he does. One 
must not say merely that he works “at 
the main desk,” but tell what work 
he does when he works at the main 
desk! In the foregoing example if the 
7 hours at the circulation desk has com- 
bined charge and discharge with the 
professional work of advising patrons 
about their reading, the time devoted 
to the latter type of work is estimated. 


Josephine Doe is a Junior Librarian 
working primarily with children and 
juvenile books, and “helping out” at 
the adult desk. Her task list is shown 
below. 


Task List 2 
Library: 
Date: June 6, 1952 
Name: Josephine Doe 
Title: Jr. Librarian 
Hours 
Per Week Tasks 
10 Reference and reader's adviser 
(J) 
9 Reference and reader's adviser 
(Adult) 
7 Classifying and cataloging 
non-fiction 
14 Preparing unit card and tracings 
Typing duplicate catalog-cards 
Charging and discharging books 
4 Receiving and processing 
registrations 
1 Story hour 
1 Reading shelves 
40 Total 
27% ~—‘ Total professional 
Reviewed by: Date: 
Comment: 


If anyone has trouble making his list 
of tasks and estimating the average 
amount of time spent in a typical or 
average week, he should refer to a list 
of library tasks, such as Descriptive List 
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of Professional and WNonprofessional 
Duties in Libraries. 


The final task list will be reviewed 
by a supervisor, committee, Head Li- 
brarian or a consultant. The Head Li- 
brarian will also make a similar list. 
One who spends considerable time in 
administration must say what he does 
when he is administering. For example, 
if the Head Librarian spends about two 
days a month getting ready for Board 
meetings and this averages about 3 
hours a week, this time should be re- 
ported in terms of what is done in pre- 
paring for Board meetings, such as 
writing reports, planning the agenda, 
exc. 

While it is not absolutely necessary, 
the task list has greater possible useful- 
ness if there is also a brief description 
of how each task is carried out. This 
may be written on the bottom of the 
task list, using also the back of the 
sheet and any additional paper neces- 
sary. A brief direct description should 
say what is done when each of the 
tasks is performed. If one or more 
members of the staff, who know just 
how each task is performed, are to as 
semble and interpret the data, this step 
may be omitted. If the person or com- 
mittee working with the data does not 
know how the operations are carried 
out in the specific library, the operation 
must either be described or the con- 
sultant must determine the work 
methods if this information is needed.‘ 

Actually, useful information may be 
gained by this description of how each 
task is done. In writing it out one 
may find that the work seems more 
complicated than necessary. This de- 
scription may be the beginning of 
“taking a new look” at the work. It 
may lead to asking such questions as: 
Isn’t there an easier and better way? 
Must this really be done; what use is 
made of it? Could this be done at a 


different time or place and done easier?*' 


5 For example, an outside consultant might analyze th’ 
original data before visiting the library to discus 
possible reassignment of tasks. 

® Questions of these types are appropriate at any time 

but are more specifically related to a program of work 

simplification. This topic is outside the scope of this 
report. 
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Second Step, Review of Task Lists— 
The second step is for one person, or 
a committee, to go over each task list 
and mark at the left a P for all hours 
that are definitely professional. Since 
all the work is either professional or 
nonprofessional, it is not necessary to 
mark the latter. In some cases, it may 
be necessary to sub-divide a figure, if 
the person has reported under one 
heading a type of work which includes 
both professional and nonprofessional 
tasks. The description of how the work 
is done or, if this is not given, a talk 
with the person, should make it pos- 
sible to sub-divide the item. 

Under the total hours a sub-total of 
professional hours should be written 
and this figure subtracted from the total 
to show the total nonprofessional hours. 


Third Step, Summary of Professional 
and Nonprofessional Hours.—The third 
step is to arrange the individual task 
lists according to some logical plan and 
then to copy off for each person the 
summary figures: professional hours, 
nonprofessional hours, and total. Each 
task list may be numbered and refer- 
ence made only by number, if the 
number of the staff is large. Also, when 
there is a formal plan of position classi- 
fication that identifies professional posi- 
tions from nonprofessional ones, and 
that groups positions by departments, 
the task lists should be arranged by de- 
partments and, within the group, li- 
brarians followed by nonprofessionals. 


Total hours are computed for the 
three columns—professional, nonprofes- 
sional, and total—for each sub-group 
of the staff and for the total staff. Per- 
centages of professional and nonpro- 
fessional hours are computed for each 
group and for the total. 


Dividing the total professional hours 
by the number of hours in the full-time 
work week shows the number of full- 
-ime persons needed if each professional 
‘id only professional work. Similarly, 
‘viding the total nonprofessional hours 
by the number of hours in the work 
week shows the number of full-time 
nonprofessional staff needed if nonpro- 
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fessional staff did only nonprofessional 
work. 

The data of Table I show the sum- 
mary of professional and nonprofes- 
sional hours for a staff of ten, one of 
whom is part-time. The total work re- 
ported involves 120 hours of profes- 
sional work and 251 hours of non- 
professional work, a full-time equiva- 
lent of 3.1 professional and 6.5 non- 
professional employees. In contrast to 
the work requirement of 3.1 profes- 
sional employees there were five full- 
time librarians. 

A brief summary of this type gives 
an indication of the over-all need of 
redistributing the work of the library 
and of individual members of the staff. 


TABLE 1 
Summary of Professional and 

Nonprofessional Hours of 

Each Member of the Staff 
Staff Prof. Non-Prof. Total 
Member Hours Hours Hours 
Head Librarian .... 30 
Catalog Librarian.. 20 

Circulation 

Librarian ... 10 
Charge Librarian .. 21 
Librarian 19 


39 
39 
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Total 


Percentage of 


Full-time 
Equivalent .. 


Fourth Step, Work Distribution 
Chart. — Before beginning to redis- 
tribute the work it is essential that there 
be a clear over-all, “mountain-top” view 
of the total work of the Library, and 
the contribution each person makes to 
the Library’s work. This is provided 
by a “work distribution chart.” Table 2 
shows the beginning of such a chart. 
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The work distribution chart begins 
with a list of the major purposes or acti- 
vities of the Library. One very brief 
list of major library purposes is: (1) the 
selection, acquisition, processing, and 
preparation for use of library materials; 
(2) registration of borrowers, circula- 
tion, and return of materials to the 
shelves; (3) reference and advisory 
services; and (4) other services to in- 
dividuals and groups. This brief list 
of purposes will need to be supple- 
mented by other activities which are 
carried on but which cannot easily be 
directly assigned to any of the listed 
purposes of the Library; for example, 
administration and building operation 
and maintenance. 


In a medium-sized library the staff 
may prefer to use a larger number of 
specific purposes, or to use or modify 
the list of activities under which tasks 
are grouped in the “Descriptive list of 
professional and nonprofessional duties 
in libraries.” This list is: selection of 
materials, acquisition, cataloging and 
classification, mechanical preparation, 
registration and circulation, reference 
work, assistance to readers, physical 
upkeep of materials, care of shelves and 
files, administration, personnel manage- 
ment, public relations, and self-develop- 
ment of staff. Pierce, in the study for 
the Public Library Inquiry used several 
additional types of activities, such as 
travel and transportation. printing. and 
work with schools. Except for staffs of 
a hundred or more, where there is a 
considerable volume of highly special- 
ized work, the use of a short list of 
basic purposes, rather than a long list 
of activities, is recommended. 


After agreeing upon the list of pur- 
poses or activities which is to be used, 
each of these is written on the left- 
hand margin of a sheet of paper large 
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enough to provide a horizontal column 
across the top of the sheet for each 
member of the staff. Each column must 
provide enough space to record for each 
member of the staff the data recorded 
on his task list. Before posting the 
data the individual task sheets should 
be arranged in some systematic order 
such as by departments, if a depart- 
mental organization exists, and within 
each group according to class of posi- 
tion. 

The data for each person occupy one 
vertical column. Each activity and its 
hours are posted opposite the purpose 
for which the work is done, or the acti- 
vity to which it is most closely related. 
The tasks of Josephine Doe and Janet 
Doe are shown as posted to the work 
distribution chart on page 111. 


When all the data from the task 
lists are posted, each person's column 
is totaled to be sure that all the time 
is correctly posted. Then totals are 
computed for each horizontal line; that 
is, for each purpose or activity. 

When this is completed the work dis- 
tribution chart shows for each library 
purpose or activity the amount of time 
and the specific tasks which each mem- 
ber of the staff contributes to each 
purpose or activity. 


Professional tasks should be marked 
in some way — as by underlining in 
red or enclosing in parentheses each 
figure that is marked with a “P” on 
the individual task lists. The total pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional hours 
shown on the work distribution chart 
should agree with the corresponding 
totals of the individual task lists. 


The chart now shows the contribu- 
tion in professional and nonprofessional 
work of each person to each purpose 
or activity of the Library. 
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TABLE 2 


Work Distribution Chart 


Purpose and Josephine Doe, 
Activity* Janet Doe, Clerk Junior Librarian 


Selection, 
Acquisition, 
Cataloging and 
Preparation 


Checking in new books (7!) Classify and 
Stamping ownerships catalog 

YA Writing trade data non-fiction 
Copying Catalog cards 14 Preparing unit 
Writing book slips cards 
Pasting book pockets 2 Typing duplicate 
Marking spines cards 


wt a Re ww 


Registration and 6 Charging and Charging and 
Circulation discharging discharging 
14 Arranging new books Processing 
registrations 
8 Sending overdues Reading shelves 


Reference and 
Advising Readers (1) Advising patrons Ref. and readers’ 
adviser 


Group Activities 
(Forums, story 


hours, etc.) Story hour 


Administration 
Building: Operation 


and maintenance 
Miscellaneous 


Total hours professional 


Total hours nonprofessional 


Figures in ( ) are “professional hours.” 


*Time allowed for rest periods is not shown on the work distribution chart; however, this may be shown under 
miscellaneous’, if desired. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PLANNING THE REDISTRIBUTION OF WORK 


Some general principles.— A few 
general principles to keep in mind in 
beginning to regroup the work for as- 
signment to specific members of the 
staff will be useful at this point. Ob- 
viously, each library must develop its 
own applications. 

1. Group professional work together, 
even if it is necessary to cross the tra- 
ditional departmental lines. For exam- 
ple, rather than assigning one person 
to do all kinds of work related to cata- 
loging (the professional work of de- 
scriptive and subject cataloging, and the 
nonprofessional work of cataloging 
duplicates, typing duplicate catalog 
cards, typing book cards, etc.), assign 
the librarian only to professional work 
in cataloging and supplement this by 
professional work in reference and 
readers advisory work with adults, 
young people, or children. 


2. Group library clerical work to- 
gether by level of difficulty. For ex- 
ample, charging and discharging, shel- 
ving, marking spines, simple book re- 
pairing and similar easy-to-learn tasks. 
Use competent part-time staff for sim- 
ple tasks if necessary to provide enough 
persons for periods when library cleri- 
cal work at charge and discharge desks 
is heavy. 

3. If there is sufficient volume of “of- 
fice clerical” work to require the time 
of one person, group this together. For 
example, typing duplicate catalog cards, 
typing headings on cards, making statis- 
tical reports, typing reports, typing or- 
ders, etc. 

4. If professional and nonprofessional 
work have been combined at a tradi- 
tional “main desk”, re-design this desk, 
if possible. Locate one or more desks 
for charge, discharge and registration 
work near the entrances to buildings 
and place a reference and readers’ ad- 
visory station near the public catalog 
and open shelves so that a librarian 
may be close by to aid patrons. 


5. Do not expect to make all or even 
most of the changes at one time. Pres- 
ent staff must be used as effectively as 
possible. Have a long-range program 
toward which to work. This will prob- 
ably involve reconsideration of the posi- 
tion classification plan, and review of 
the qualifications required. (Some li- 
braries employ persons with qualifica- 
tions that are too high for simple cleri- 
cal work and not high enough for pro- 
fessional work.) 


Grouping professional work together. 
—TIt is difficult in a short report such 
as this, and in the absence of data from 
the specific library which is studying 
the problem, to make anything more 
than broad general suggestions. The 
problems of each library will probably 
have elements of similarity but their 
immediate applications will be different. 


It cannot be stressed too much that 
each library must attempt to find solu- 
tions which are applicable in its own 
unique setting of staff, physical facili- 
ties, clientele, and program. It must 
also be stressed that none of these fac- 
tors is static; each is in slow process 
of change. The direction and speed of 
change are usually to some extent 
amenable to control. A plan helps to 
control the direction and rate of change 
in line with the long-term plans of the 
Library. 


Release of time of a professional cata- 
loger from routine clerical duties may 
make it possible for this person to help 
to staff some service that needs further 
development, such as reference and 
readers’ advisory services to young 
people; or the beginning of more 


specialized services to local clubs, 
special interest groups such as fine arts, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, business 
men, etc. 


The Children’s Librarian may find 
that release from clerical duties at the 
charge desk may make it possible for 
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her to visit more elementary school 
classes, especially during the morning 
hours, to develop a story hour program, 
or to organize a club for young chil- 
dren or for the parents of young chil- 
dren. 


Some of the released time of pro- 
fessional staff must be spent in planning, 
both immediate and long-range. Some 
type of study of the composition of 
the community, with special emphasis 
upon non-users and possible ways of 
drawing their attention to the resources 
and service of the Library may be made. 
A study of the use of certain sections 
of the book collection may be desirable, 
with emphasis upon possible reshaping 
of the collection to make it more attrac- 
tive and useful to the community. If 
there are other libraries in the com- 
munity, some time and thought should 
be spent on joint planning. This might 
begin with a comparative study of hold- 
ings in certain fields. It may be found 
that some little-used general and refer- 
ence materials are now being duplicated 
and that others are not available. Each 
library in a community can determine 
upon materials which it alone will keep 
or buy. Long runs of back periodicals, 
where titles are duplicated, may be re- 
tained by only one library and discarded 
by the other. 


If the reference and readers’ advisory 
services are not being well used it may 
be desirable to rearrange the shelving 
of part of the collection. Some of the 
older, little-used reference sets, back 
periodicals, etc., can be put into stack 
spaces and part of the current attractive 
circulating collection be shelved in the 
reading room. It may be that a new 
reference and readers’ advisory desk can 
be established, placing it as near the 
public catalog and open shelves as pos- 
sible, so that users will find it conven- 
ient to ask for the help of the librarian. 


A librarian might be able to set up 
a study of the use by patrons of the 
public catalog, with emphasis upon the 
types of difficulties patrons have in us- 
ing the catalog. It may be found, for 
example, that most patrons do not know 
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how to use much of the material 
shown on the typical non-fiction card, 
and that a few posters placed above the 
catalog cases will be valuable aids. 


Patrons may not be making efficient 
use of periodical indexes and other tools 
for locating material in the library. 
Placing these tools near the reference 
desk, with an appropriate poster show- 
ing how they are used, may add to the 
usefulness of the collection, and give 
the librarian an opportunity to help 
those who are doing serious study. 


Grouping office and clerical work 
together. — The general suggestions 
which are made in number 2 and 3 
and 4 on page 112 are a beginning. 
Each Library will want to develop its 
own applications of these simple prin- 
ciples. When the volume of related 
clerical work has been grouped to- 
gether it may be found that the work 
can be done more easily and rapidly 
if one or more new office or business 
machines are purchased. If printed 
cards are not purchased, it may be that 
duplicate catalog cards can be made 
more rapidly and inexpensively on some 
type of duplicating machine, such as 
a mimeograph or addressograph. If this 
is studied, consideration should also be 
given to the use of the same dupli- 
cating equipment for writing the needed 
data on bookpockets and bookslips and, 
if possible, from the same stencil. The 
latter will probably be more practical 
for fiction than for non-fiction, and is 
definitely worth considering if-a simpli- 
fied form of cataloging is used. 

Experience in other libraries as well 
as in business indicates that staff doing 
simple clerical routines finds a variety 
of types of work more interesting than 
only one or two. Morning work periods 
can be spent in routine mechanical pro- 
cessing and repair of books, sending 
out overdues, shelving and reading 
shelves, and the same staff assigned 
to the charge and discharge desks at 
busy afternoon periods. 


High school or college students, if 
they are well selected, sometimes offer 
excellent possibilities for staffing in the 
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busy afternoon or evening periods. 
They may be assigned to appropriate 
clerical tasks during any periods when 
they are available. A high school stu- 
dent who has done simple clerical work 
on a part-time basis may be qualified 
for more difficult clerical work (and 
merit a promotion) upon graduation. 


When there are two or more clerical 
employees, and the work has been 
grouped according to levels of difficulty 
and responsibility, the Library has 
made a beginning in developing a 
career service for the clerical staff. A 
career service in library clerical work is 
practical if the work is grouped accord- 
ing to difficulty and, when so grouped, 
appropriate classes of positions and 
rates of pay are adopted. 


If manuals for the clerical routines 
have not been developed these should 
be prepared so that clerical staff can 
be given adequate instruction before 
being given responsibilities for new 
duties. When such instructional man- 
uals are available effort should be 


made to train competent clerical per- 
sons to supervise the work of the staff 
engaged in routine clerical duties. 


Long-term programs. — After care- 
fully charting and analyzing the pres- 
ent assignment of jobs, as shown in 
the work distribution chart, a long- 
range program of reassigned duties 
should be made on a “Proposed Work 
Distribution Chart.” This long-term 
chart is set up on a form similar to the 
one made for present job assignments. 
It shows the duties to be assigned to 
the incumbent of each position in the 
program toward which the Library 
plans to work. Each professional posi- 
tion and each nonprofessional position 
which the library program justifies, 
both present and in the foreseeable fu- 
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ture, should be shown with its specific 
job assignments. Names of incumbents 
of positions are not needed for this 
long-range chart. 


The long-range program is necessary 
to chart the direction of desirable 
changes. It should not be considered 
as absolutely final, except as it repre- 
sents a part of the plan as of a given 
date. 


Progress from the present work as- 
signments toward the proposed work 
distribution chart will depend almost 
entirely upon local conditions — the 
interest of the Board, Librarian, and 
staff (especially department heads), the 
position classification plan and the flexi- 
bility of job assignments within the 
present plan of position classification, 
the possibility of vacancies and staff 
turnover, the ingenuity of the staff and 
of library advisors in effecting changes 
in physical equipment, and possibly 
many other factors. 


When the direction of change—that 
is, the long-term program—has been 
agreed upon—it is important that the 
simplest and easiest changes be made as 
rapidly as possible. These should be 
fully understood in advance by all staff 
affected. Administrative directives, if 
any are necessary, should establish the 
effective dates and other details. 


It has been assumed that the Head 
Librarian has kept the Board or other 
authority to whom the Librarian re- 
ports informed of plans and methods, 
and has secured general approval of 
these. When a long-range program has 
been prepared, it should be submitted 
to the responsible authority in detail 
and approval sought. If the long-range 
plans are approved, each step should 
be presented whenever progress seems 
likely or possible. 
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CHAPTER V 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION AND SALARY PLANS 


Major changes in the job duties of 
the staff may require consideration of 
the basic plan of classes of positions and 
their rates of pay. While these topics 
are not directly included in the topic 
of this report, they are so closely re- 
lated to it that their importance must 
be mentioned. 


Classification Plan.—If the library 
has a position classification plan which 
does not provide adequately for the 
separation of professional and non-pro- 
fessional work, and for qualifications 
which are appropriate to the various 
levels of difficulty and responsibility of 
the work, steps should be taken to 
revise and modernize the position classi- 
fication plan. Many publications are 
available on the subject. One written 
by and for librarians is: 

A.L.A. Board of Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Position Classification and Salary 
Administration in Libraries, 1951. 81 p. 


Particular attention should be given 
in revising or making a position classi- 
fication plan to provide for the needed 
levels of classes of positions, both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional. This 
is essential because of the actual dif- 
ferences in kinds and levels of work, 
and so as to provide some promotional 
possibilities for nonprofessional as well 
as professional staff. 


Many library classification plans have 
been particularly deficient in providing 
an adequate series of library clerical 
classes of positions. Since the volume 
of work of this kind is large, particu- 
larly for the simple and average kinds 
of tasks, there should be more than one 
class of clerical position. Provision of 
a series of classes, with the rates of 
pay overlapping the beginning profes- 
sional class, helps to hold the best cleri- 
cal employees and to remove the possi- 
ble pressure to promote a good clerical 
employee to the profession 1 class 
merely to give the person a higher sal- 


ary. Advancement of the clerical staff 
to the professional group should be 
based upon the attainment of profes 
sional qualifications (and the existence 
of a vacancy), not merely because of 
long service in a nonprofessional ca- 
pacity. 


Libraries Under Civil Service. — If 
the Library is under civil service juris- 
diction it may be necessary to secure 
the approval of some new classes of po- 
sitions, or to use some that are already 
adopted by the jurisdiction but that 
have not been used by the library. 
Where titles of positions have already 
been established that are appropriate to 
the library, these should be used. How- 
ever, if classes of positions are actually 
needed which are not now present in 
the jurisdiction’s scheme of position 
classification, every effort should be 
made to get the specifically needed 
titles approved. Civil Service jurisdic- 
tions prefer to keep down the total 
number of different classes, since each 
requires a separate examination, certi- 
fication, and other personnel trans- 
actions. However, a civil service juris- 
diction would be negligent in its pub- 
lic duty if it failed to provide new or 
different classes of positions for the Li- 
brary if the need for new or different 
classes is clearly demonstrated 

It is important that the class of posi- 
tion for the simplest library clerical 
work be placed in the noncompetitive 
division, and the Library be given re- 
sponsibility for testing the fitness of 
applicants and authority for making ap- 
pointments for the noncompetitive class. 
The relatively short tenure, hourly rates 
of pay, and the use of part-time per- 
sons, all tend to favor the allocation 
to the non-competitive division. 


Pay-Plan. — Rates of pay for non- 
professional classes of positions can us- 
ually safely follow the rates of pay pre- 
vailing in the community for work of 
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similar difficulty and responsibility and 
requiring similar qualifications. Person- 
nel officers or others in metropolitan 
communities usually make systematic 
studies of rates of pay for a variety of 
common classes of positions. Such a 
salary study usually defines the typical 
tasks or level of difficulty of each type 
of position, and gathers information 
from several employees about salaries 
actually paid. Among the typical types 
of positions in one study’ are: junior 
clerk, intermediate clerk, senior clerk, 
clerk stenographer, typist clerk and 
janitor. 


If no recent salary study is available 
the Librarian might approach the 
Chamber of Commerce or some other 
local organization about having such 
a study made. Or the library might, 
as a last resort, set up such a study of 
a few local positions, such as office boy, 
clerk-typist, clerk-stenographer, clerk, 
and senior clerk. These positions are 
roughly similar to such positions in the 
Library as page (and charge desk at- 
tendant), typist and clerk in the cata- 
log or other department, librarian’s sec- 
retary, desk worker (registration, charge 
and discharge, overdues, etc.), and sen- 
ior clerk and clerical supervisor. 


It will usually be found that the typi- 
cal salary survey made by a business or 
personnel organization outside the li- 
brary does not furnish data for salaries 
of librarians. Sometimes data are avail- 
able for such beginning professional 
positions as registered nurse or junior 
engineer, which may require college 
and/or professional school graduation. 
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In the absences of local data salary data 
for librarians in other jurisdictions 


should be used. 


Help in making a Study of Position 
Classification and Pay. — There will us- 
ually be no person in the library who 
is well qualified for making a classifica- 
tion and pay study. If outside help 
can be gotten from the State Library 
Association, from the faculty of a Uni- 
versity, from the city or county per- 
sonnel office, or from a trained person- 
nel organization, it may be money well 
spent. In any case, it should be stressed 
that an outside consultant should be 
familiar with the basic purposes of the 
public library and with the full range 
of duties from simple clerical through 
difficult professional. 


It should also be understood that in 
making a classification plan the job 
duties are studied as they exist at the 
time of the study. If it is the desire 
of the Library to separate professional 
work from nonprofessional work, and 
to assign both in terms of levels of dif- 
ficulty and responsibility, this separa- 
tion must be made before an outside or- 
ganization or consultant is called in: 
otherwise, the study may do little more 
than perpetuate the present system of 
assignment of job duties. 


* Bay area salary survey committee. Joint wage and 
salary survey in the counties of Alameda, Contra 
Costa, San Mateo, San Francisco. December 1951. 
A similar report is Wage and salary survey in Los 
Angeles County, published by the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Survey Commission, March 1951. It should be 
pointed out that the level of difficulty of duties for 
beginning clerical positions in business and industry 
is usually above that of the simplest routine library 
clerical positions tasks and consequently the salary 
rates given are usually not appropriate for the libra- 
ry's lowest clerical class of position. 





At Pasadena 


Among the library officials who gathered recently in Pasadena for the annual conference 

of the California Library Association were, back row, Mrs. C. M. Deakins, library trustee 

from Newport Beach; Harold L. Hamill, Los Angeles city librarian; Frank H. Case, 

trustee from San Leandro; front row, Mrs. Charles Simpson, Henry Dunakin, Mrs. J. 
O. Tostevin, trustees from Monterey. 


Irving Lieberman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Donald P. Bean, Stanford University Press; Mrs. 
Elmer Belt, LAPL Trustee. 
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Resolution Adopted by the Library 
Development Committee of the 
California Library Association 


WHEREAS CLA believes the exist- 
ing system of public library service in 
California is not adequate to meet the 
present and future needs of a rapidly 
growing population; and 

WHEREAS the responsibilities of 
the California State Library for parti- 
cipation in the development of service 
to public libraries are not clearly de- 
fined by law, nor adequately supported 
by appropriation; and 

WHEREAS the responsibilities for 
library services to children and young 
people in the same communities by pub- 
lic librarics and school libraries are not 
clearly defined; and 

WHEREAS CLA sees the need for 
a well formulated program for improv 
ing library service generally; and 

WHEREAS considerable additional 
factual information regarding the ser- 
vice being furnished by libraries gener- 
ally is required before such a devel- 
opment program can be formulated: 
Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CLA petition 
the 1953 Legislature to provide $25,000 
for a survey under the direction of an 
interim committee of the State Legis- 
lature of California public library fa- 


cilities and services, including the State 
Tihrarv. 


This resolution and a related one, that the 
State Department of Education sponsor a sur- 
vey of school libraries, to be coordinated with 
it, were enthusiastically adopted by the As 
sociation. 

Margaret Klausner, in urging that you give 
your active support to this bill, says: This is 
the first opportunity we shall have had to 
take a look at ourselves on state, local and 
school levels, since there has never been such 
a survey made. It will enable us to outline a 
program which should make California libra- 
ries the best in the world, in service to schools 
and the general public, as well as in profes- 
sional and salary standards. Contact your 


Assemblyman and get his promise to support 
the bill. 
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“Who Took My Number Two Pencil?” 


By RAYMUND F. WOOD 


STUDY of today’s comic strips 
shows that, in the immemorial tra- 
dition of cartoon and caricature, each 
trade or profession is represented by 
certain external symbols or characteris- 
tics which even our younger-generation 
reading public has come to know and 
recognize. The banker has his fat cigar, 
the politician his briefcase, the teacher 
her spectacles, the cowboy his boots, 
chaps, and bow legs, and so on. No 
trade or profession is without some easily 
discernible identifying characteristic. 
Librarians are not often depicted in 
the funny papers, perhaps because of 
the very difficulty of firding an identi- 
fying characteristic. The librarian is 
not quite the same as a teacher, nor is 
she quite like a stenographer. And 


drawing books around her does not help 
very much; she might be merely a pa- 
tron of a library. There is only one sure 
mark of identification, and that is the 
pencil behind the ear or stuck in the 
That is the true mark of a libra- 


hair. 
rian. 

Although no official count has ever 
been taken, librarians are credited, at 
least on a percentage basis, with grind- 
ing up more wooden pencils than the 
members of any other profession, except- 
ing possibly radio and te'evision writers, 
and government engineers. Service sta- 
tion operators are said to be right in 
there too, but they should not really be 
counted because they use pencils for 
such things as tapping defective head- 
light bulbs, preventing wet ignition wires 
from contacting metal surfaces, and other 
uses for which pencils were not primar- 
ily intended. 

The dependence of the librarian on 
the pencil is one of the first things that 
strikes the newcomer to the library pro- 
fession. There never seem to be enough 
pencils. Or to be more exact, there 
never seem to be enough pencils of the 
correct degree of hardness. “Do you 
have a Number Three on your desk?” 
or ‘Are there any more Number Two's 
in the supply cupboard?” are typical of 
the questions that are asked daily, hourly 
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in libraries around the world. 

Your true librarian must not only have 
a good supply of pencils, but they must 
exactly suit the work to be done. A 
No. 2 is for making brief notes, for in- 
structions to typists, for anything. written 
in haste and of no permanent value. 
A No. 24% is for general work, call 
numbers and entries in books, for drafts, 
outlines, anything written slowly and 
carefully, but not necessarily for perma- 
nence. And a No. 3 is for checklisting, 
for notes on catalog cards, for small 
entries which must not be smudged, and 
for any entry of fairly permanent value. 

This nomenclature of the degree of 
hardness or firmness of the pencil lead 
(or graphite and clay mixture, if you 
must be pedantic) is one that has a long 
and interesting history. But strangely 
enough, it is almost impossible to find 
out anything about the development of 
this nomenclature, at least from the 
standard encyclopedias. The New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia has a fairly good, 
general article on pencils, but the sta- 
tistics end about 1900. The one in the 
Encyclopedia Americana is a little more 
recent but still somewhat out of date. 
The 1949 edition, the latest to which I 
had access, makes no mention, for ex- 
ample, of the process of “bonding” the 
lead to the wood, rather than gluing it. 
a process that has been used in many of 
the better pencils for over a decade. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has an article 
exclusively British, and Chamber's En- 
cyclopaedia has an almost identical arti- 
cle by the same author. Collier's En- 
cyclopedia evidently does not consider 
the subject worth writing about, and 
both the Grand Dictionnaire Universel 
du XIXe Siécle and Larousse du XXe 
Siécle are very unsatisfactory. The most 
surprising thing of all is that none of 
these encyclopedias explain the meaning 
of the symbols so familiar to all old- 
timers, H, B, and F. They are not to 
be found either in such books as Stephen- 
son’s Abbrevs. (A Dictionary of Abbre- 
viations), and only one of them, F for 

(Continued on page 121) 





Hannah Pray Davidson 


By GRACE ARLINGTON OWEN 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS are just 
fine, and library schools helpful, but this little 
librarian possessed something that could never 
be measured by rule nor taught by an instruc- 
tor. Perhaps it was an “unconscious emana- 
tion of character.” 


€¢ ARE YOU adaptable? Can you go 

from one task to another easily? 
Do you like housework? Can you dust 
and clean well?” The speaker was Han- 
nah Pray Davidson, Librarian of the 
San Diego Public Library, interviewing 
a possible new assistant in the early nine- 
ties. “A good librarian,” continued Mrs. 
Davidson, “must be able to do a number 
of things well. One is not enough.” If 
the applicant was hired, she washed ink- 
wells, dusted, did a certain amount of 
cleaning each day making an effort “to 
establish a reputation for order and neat- 
ness.” She took off her earrings, wore 
no fa'se hair in her coronet braids and 
renounced short sleeves. If she worked 
at night, her schedule was arranged so 
she went home in the afternoon to take 
a nap. Her health, dress and demeanor 
had come under the supervision of a 
woman who left her impress not only 
on the library staff but upon the entire 
community. 

Beginning in 1892, Mrs. Davidson's 
life was centered for more than thirty- 
five years in the San Diego Public Li- 
brary. She called it “my family and 
children.” To the duties of Acting Li- 
brarian, Librarian and later Librarian 
Emeritus, she brought no special training 
except a career in public service. Born 
in Parsonfield, Maine, educated by pri- 
vate tutors, graduated from West Brook 
Seminary, trained as a nurse in Boston, 
she had been a night school teacher 
in Portland, Night Superintendent of 
Nurses in Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and then director of the Cottage 
Hospital, Newton. Leaving there, she 
came to San Diego and was married. 

At once Mrs. Davidson allied herself 
with every cultural and humanitarian 
interest, becoming an early and often a 
charter member of musical, art and floral 
societies; devoted to the Wednesday 
Club and a founder and director of the 


Children’s Home. Widowed, she was a 
general choice for librarian. Some said 
she ran the library as if it were a hos 
pital. Others considered her a politician 
and a diplomat, but all agreed upon her 
courtesy and personal charm. 


A portrait of Hannah Pray Davidson 
hangs in the San Diego Public Library. 
There is the lift of the head, a trace of 
a smile, the suggestion of a twinkle in 
her clear eyes. a bit of fine lace in her 
high neck collar, and the delicate blue 
of good material in her dress. Her only 
ornaments a conservative scarab pin and 
a little pink garden flower. Hers was 
a small, active figure, slightly stooped 
in later years, moving quickly through 
the library with words of greeting on 
her lips and a book in her hand. 

Endowed with social instinct, Mrs. 
Davidson was “at home” on Friday, her 
free afternoon. Invariably she served 
tea and a plain pound cake. If any cake 
was left, she took it down to the Staff 
for their luncheon. She made it her 
business to know the leaders in all cir- 
cles of the town and saw to it they 
came to the library. A former mayor 
has said: “All of us have gone to the 
library and had her put a book in our 
hands as if she were doing us a great 
favor, giving us something she believed 
would influence our lives.” She bought 
all the books for the library. The music 
and art collection was her especial pride. 
For the children, her favor went to the 
classics. Irving’s “Life of Columbus” 
was suggested for October reading and 
while “Black Beauty” was always pur- 
chased, she would not consider “Beau- 
tiful Joe.” The style was too popular. 
With strong foresight she placed what 
is today the library’s greatest treasure, 
the “San Diego Herald,” behind glass 
doors where “selective readers” might 
see it but “away from idle handlers.” 
Regularly she announced and printed 
the library’s topic of the week with 
suitable references. One of the first 
she chose upon becoming librarian was 
“England's fiscal policy.” 


Nearing ninety when she left this 
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world, Mrs. Davidson, in step with life, 
met age graciously and undaunted. As 
Librarian Emeritus, she had instituted 
successful work with club women, a defi- 
nite form of adult education and upon 
retiring from city service, was invited 
to the Fine Arts gallery where for many 
months she kept regular desk hours. 
One of the last entries in her diary 
read: “One’s greatest power comes from 
the unconscious emanation of character.” 
The spirit of these words would make 
many agree with the Library Assistant 
who said: “I always considered it a 
privilege to know Mrs. Davidson.” 


(Continued from page 119) 


“firm,” is listed in Shankle, Current Ab- 
breviations. But in Der Grosse Brock- 
haus (1928 ed.) I discovered (making 
a fairly free translation) that “the mean- 
ing of the familiar marks of hardness 
on some kinds [of pencils}, H, B, and F, 
is explained by their derivation from the 
initial letter of the English words Hard, 
Black, and Firm. 

However, a long time before the end 
of the nineteenth century, pencil manu- 
facturers had forgotten the original 
meaning of these symbols, and had 
adopted B as a measure of softness, not 
blackness. Pencils were made, as the 
Encyclopedia Americana points out, in 
degrees of hardness ranging from 
HHHHHH to BBBBBB, with the famil- 
iar HB as the happy compromise be- 
tween them. 

About 1900 some enterprising manu- 
facturer decided that these letters H and 
B were outmoded, and in any event they 
did not allow for enough variation. So 
a numerical system, 1, 2, 3 and so on, 
gradually replaced the alphabetical sym- 
bols. 

The American Lead Pencil Co. very 
soon copyrighted a degree of hardness 
which they called 2%. This symbol is 
still copyrighted, I ‘am informed, but in 
practice the American Lead Pencil Co. 
does not prosecute anyone else who uses 
it. But this restriction on the use of 
the symbol had its effects on the trade. 
Other manufacturers soon came out with 
2-2/4, 2-3/6, 2.5, and similar ways of 
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expressing the same degree of hardness. 
The Blaisdell Pencil Co. has a copyright 
on 2-3/6, but allows at least one other 
firm, the California Pencil Co., to use 
it. There is also a pencil numbered 2/3, 
put out by American Lead Pencil Co., 
and 2-5/10 is the property of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. The more frequent 
2-2/4 and 2.5 are not copyrighted, I 
believe. There are probably a good many 
more combinations now on the market. 
In fact I am not at all sure that the in- 
genuity of pencil manufacturers has even 
begun to exhaust the number of ways 
of expressing this fraction. I expect any 
day now to see a pencil company come 
out with something marked 2 and 7! 
13ths. That ought to hold their com- 
petitors for a while! 


Meanwhile we librarians keep on qui- 
etly grinding up the pencils, ignoring 
the herculean struggles of the manufac- 
turers to outdo each other in originality, 
and only pausing now and then in our 
work to complain that someone has bor- 
rowed our favorite Number Two and a 
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world needs to be de-Gutenberged. I 
am contemplating the first step. I shall 
invent unreadable type and all future 
books will be printed with it. Perhaps 
you think that, since you are in the book 
business, that would put you out of a 
job. But I think not. I am sure that 
there are many more people who would 
pay five dollars for the privilege of not 
reading a book than there are those—™ 


This, we believe, shows remarkable 
insight into the human mind. 


Before he was done, he had a word 
to say of librarians: “I’ve never been a 
librarian but I’ve often sympathized with 
them. The public seems to expect libra- 
rians and teachers to have read every- 
thing. The dilemma is constant. Shall 
one honestly admit the impossibility of 
reading everything and be thought of 
as one who ‘doesn’t keep up’ or try to 
bluff it through and possibly be esteemed 
as erudite? Too, I’ve watched librarians 
wearing themselves out by the sheer 
physical work of lifting and cataloging 
books and wondered at the irony of the 
fact that their very love of books has 
ensnared them into tasks calculated to 
make them hate them.” 


We don’t feel that we can quote more 
of our favorite professor’s letters, de- 
lightful and thoughtful as they are, un- 
less we sign his name to the column. He 
did tell us a good story, which we shall 
pass on for what it’s worth. It seems 
that a lady and her daughter from Flor- 
ida visited California this summer, ar- 
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riving near Los Angeles simultaneously 
with the Techachapi quake. Someone 
inquired of the mother whether that 
hadn't been a frightening experience for 
a Floridan. She replied, truthfully, “Not 
very. The last time I visited California 
was in 1906. I was in the San Francisco 
earthquake.” 


Along with the plan to de-Gutenberg 
the world comes a method of making 
type copy just a little less readable. It 
has been suggested that all new type- 
writers be equipped with a splotch key. 
Then, when spelling “conceive” or such 
words, and the writer is not sure whether 

comes before “e” or vice versa, he 
simply uses the splotch key. The word 
then looks like this: “conc've.” This 
may even help the reader, who himself 
may be uncertain of the correct spelling. 
But the literate chaps will undoubtedly 
find it sloppy and uncivilized. 


Another prize communication arrived 
the other day. It was a postcard cor- 
rectly addressed. On the opposite side 
of the card was this mimeographed text: 
“Dear Sir: We are in need of your 
services. Could you use a piano in ex- 
change?” The name and address was 
that of a piano company in Oakland. 


In September Oakland Public Library 
paid tribute by special resolution to the 
work of Louise A. Roinestad, a member 
of the staff for 41 years, retiring after 
35 years as Librarian of Diamond Branch 
Library. 


BEN B. SQUIRE 
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(Continued from page 82) 


the lively arguments that developed af- 
ter some of the meetings, in hotel rooms, 
in cars driving off somewhere, showed 
that all was going well with the con- 
ference: it is when arguments and dis- 
cussions remain turgid and platitudinous 
and fail that the rot sets in. Herman 
Smith and his General Arrangements 
Committee did a fine job, and every- 
body who has ever tried to run a show 
of any sort knows the headaches and 
the constant worry of arranging: the 
committee men and women deserve our 
respect and our thanks. 

Now, with all that, there is this also. 
Must we forever meet in fine hotels? 
.. . They are expensive and not really 
our milieu. We are not conventioneer- 
ing like beer salesmen, living off expense 
accounts. The Huntington, like all ho- 
tels, was glad to have our business, but 
we could do ourselves and others a 
service by meeting in more sympathetic, 
less expensive and more suitable sur- 
roundings. Could we not meet on a 
college campus, during one of their 
vacation periods? The private colleges 


and universities are having a rough time 
of it in these days. Anything that we 


could do to help them live would be 
to the whole advantage, and their living 
facilities are generally quite as good or 
better than some of us are accustomed 
to. There is always an auditorium large 


Margaret Klausner accepts the gavel from 
retiring president, Dorothy Drake 
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enough to hold us, and better exhibition 
space than most hotels can afford, the 
atmosphere is a more congenial one, and 
generally the administration is glad to 
make use of the idle plant during the 
vacation season. It would bring all the 
conference together under one roof for 
all of the time, and it is the off-the- 
record meetings that are generally the 
most rewarding. Moreover more people 
could afford to come to them and that 
would be a fine thing. This year’s con- 
ference was a grand one. Dorothy 
Drake and her company have earned 
a slippered ease and it is with all good 
wishes for a good conference next year 
to Margaret Klausner and her company 
that this article closes. 


COUNTY LIBRARY needs librarian for 
school and catalog wcrk, L.S. degree required 
($256-$296); school librarian, L.S. degree and 
2 years professional experience required, 
($269-$311). Apply: County Civil Service, 236 
Third Street, San Bernardino, California. 





TO A TRUCKFUL OF OLD 
REBINDS 


How humble and how diffident you stand 

In the dull browns and blues and reds 

The binders thought suitable to clothe 

All that passion, glory, wisdom, folly, wit, 
that you enclose 


Standing there 

Just waiting to awaken someone 

(As long ago you awakened me) 

To a better dream, a sharper intuition, a 
deeper understanding. 

Friends of all my life . 

Daily, as you pass through my hands, 

I salute you. 


CATHERINE STRAHORN CHADWICK 


Tentative Dates for District Meetings 


Southern District, March 7 or 14 
Golden Gate District, March 14 or 21 
Yosemite District, April 18 

Golden Empire District, April 25 
Redwood District, May 2 

Mount Shasta District, May 16 


Annual Conference probably late Oc- 
tober, 1953. 
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in her pocket. She handed it to me. 
It was Browning! The same one I had 
been reading in Florence. It turned out 
she was a school-teacher of literature, 
from Dundee, and she knew and loved 
Browning, as I did; and when she talked 
of him her face lit up and was no 
longer homely. She confessed to being 
a bit of a musician too, having once 
played the triangle in Haydn’s Military 
symphony! 


We rented bicycles the next day and 
rode into the countryside and read those 
poems of Browning about that very 
countryside. We were very happy to- 
gether, with a mutual love for Brown- 
ing and the Roman campagna. It was 
the last time I ever saw her — for that 
night her tour left for Sicily, and the 
following day I returned to Florence. 


In “Love Among the Ruins” Brown- 
ing fused all his gifts in a single great 
poem: his feelings for the love between 
man and woman, his passion for Italy, 
his poignant sense of the passage of 
time, and finally his consummate skill 


in prosody. Here are the opening and 
closing lines — 


Where the quiet-coloured end of 
evening smiles, 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our 
sheep 
Half asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, 
stray or stop 
As they crop — 
And in between, a whole novel in minia- 
ture, ending 
Oh heart! Oh blood that freezes, 
blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise 
and sin! 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their 
glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 


Although he is buried in Westminster 
Abbey, together with the greatest of his 
contemporaries, Thomas Hardy, Brown- 
ing is not a poet of the English scene 
the way Hardy is. Exceptional are the 
lines “O to be in England now that 
April’s there!”” Most of the year be- 
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fore last that I spent in Britain passed 
without my thinking of Browning at all 
— and then one rainy evening, we were 
driving back to London from a day of 
bookhunting in the south coast towns of 
Brighton, Hastings and Rye. Coming 
through Sevenoaks at twilight we had 
a glimpse through the rainmist of the 
towers of Knole, the fabulous Eliza- 
bethan country house of the Sackvilles. 
Then we were swallowed up by the ser- 
pentine streets of South London, the 
most difficult trafic maze I have ever 
been in, including such teeming boroughs 
as Catford, Peckham, Croydon, Clap- 
ham, Southwark and Battersea, their 
narrow, curving, cobbled streets carry- 
ing tramcars and busses, in addition to 
lorries, vans, motor-cars, motor-cycles, 
bicycles, pushcarts, horses and dogs, and 
just plain people on foot. 


It was one of the first trips in our 
new Hillman Minx, and I had not yet 
learned how to navigate those hazards 
which lay between us and our home in 
Chelsea. In fact I was hopelessly lost, 
and finally pulled out of traffic and 
sought sanctuary in a side street. I got 
out and looked up at the street sign 
on the corner and found the name of 
the maelstrom -we had just escaped. It 
was Camberwell High Street. Camber- 
well! It was here that Robert Browning 
had been born and spent his boyhood, 
youth and young manhood, living with 
his parents until his late marriage. 
Straightway my feelings changed from 
despair to hope. If Browning had 
emerged from Camberwell, there was 
hope for us! 


HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN 
SOMETHING? 


C.L.A. Roster of Membership 
is available for the 
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Address Mrs. W. R. Yellens, 
Executive Secretary, 
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sis has shifted from art and literature 
towards politics, social and economic 
subjects; and brilliant as are some of the 
articles and stories I think it can fairly 
be said that the readers today are not 
drawn from the same group of “popu- 
lace,” to use M. Arnold's word, as were 
the several million readers of sixty years 
ago. What has destroyed or caused the 
subversion of this nucleus of more cul- 
tured readers? Is it the result of a dif- 
ferent kind of education? — the pre- 
occupation with science and economics 
rather than with art and literature? I 
do not think it can be gainsaid that the 
popular fare of half a century ago 
would be “caviare to the general” and 
could find neither place nor readers in 
the pulp magazines of today. A few 
weeks ago an article on Dr. Conant 


in Newsweek complacently described 
America as “the best educated nation 
in the world,” yet many teachers in those 
great and splendidly equipped schools 
find a prevailing illiteracy, and discuss 
the futility of asking students, even in 


upper grades preparing for college to 
read this or that “classic,” because the 
students promptly reply that they have 
already read it whereas all they have 
done is to glance at a page of vulgarly 
coloured pictures with captions. in a 
series called “Comic Classics.” Is there 
a reason for this great change in popu- 
lar literature? Is it due to the wide- 
spread defiance of tradition which pre- 
vails in art, literature, music, ideas and 
ideals of form. balance, lucidity, beauty. 
The standards in these were traceable 
back to Greece and Rome and they 
changed little until the twentieth cen- 
tury. Of course, there were many move- 
ments and changes in the course of cul- 
ture throuch the ages, but these ebbed 
and flowed within the orbit of a widely 
accepted tradition. Today we have an 
almost abrupt reversal and refusal of 
all those inherited traditions. 


Some of this revolt is a genuine desire 
to escape from the banality of much 
nineteenth century art and literature, 
but some of it is, I think, mere repeti- 
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tion, for the herd instinct is strong and 
the desire to be “up to date” causes 
people to accept and repeat the catch- 
words and counterfeit ideas which al- 
ways accompany any new movement in 
art. These catchwords by continued 
iteration tend to become accepted. The 
truth is that today Art and Life have 
become separated, and this is a sign of 
a disrupted and decaying civilization. 
Art then becomes a diversion for co- 
teries, the artist is apt to despise the 
populace, and they in turn disregard 
the artist. The great and very obvious 
change in the plastic arts since the cen- 
tury opened is the total abandonment 
of the idea that art was concerned with 
the re-presentation of natural forms. I 
emphasise the division in the word be- 
cause there is a prevalent idea that all 
the art of the past sought mere veri- 
similitude, and therefore that with more 
modern means of achieving this imita- 
tion, artists have been forced to jump 
from the realistic frying-pan into the 
Freudian fire of hallucinations and 
hysteria. But no one who has under- 
stood Greek or Mediaeval sculpture is 
misled into. thinking that the sculptors 
merely petrified the forms of men and 
women. For these sculptures transcend 
the material, and the Apollo at Olympia 
becomes the incarnation of Greek intelli- 
gence, and the statues at Chartres are 
stone informed with spirit. Historically 
my art of sculpture is older than your 
art of writing and narration, for Pal- 
eolithic man’s descriptive art is much 
older than the decorative art™ of Neo- 
lithic man, and out of these pictographs 
language was born, and gradually and 
dimly man discerned that there was a 
past as well as a present and from this 
sense of continuity arose what we call 
tradition. There is significance in this, 
as there is in the fact that the Egyptian 
hieroglyph for an artist was a “maker 
alive’ and so the Sheikh El Beled is 
ready to speak; but what a terrifying 
thought if an exhibition of modern 
sculpture with its distorted and con- 
torted forms were to “become alive’! 
And the distortions are so capricious! 
One man distorts by attenuation until 
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figures become only wires; another 
chooses to achieve sculptural solidity by 
elephantiasis. Another steals his forms 
from the frightful gods of Africa, and 
by thus ignoring the different racial in- 
heritance, he makes his theft a stupid 
lie; for forms, lines, and colours, like 
words have come down to us with a 
long inheritance of meaning derived 
from race experience, and to renounce 
this heritage is to cut ourselves off from 
the great cultural blood stream, and 
thus to render our work sterile. The 
source of our heritage is Greece; Plato 
taught that what we sense as beauty 
refreshes the subconscious memory and 
so quickens our vision of the ideal 
beauty. Even if this were our only in- 
heritance from Greece it would be mem- 
orable, but from there were laid down 
the principles and precedents in art, 
literature, philosophy, and architecture. 
Plato represents the mystical side, and 
Aristotle the scientific. The Christian 
fathers drank from the Platonic spring, 
and the scholastic theologians absorbed 
the scientific principles of Aristotle and 
from these all human thought is still 
conceived. This is the concept we seem 
to have abandoned and yet as Santayana 
observed as the new movement began, 
“The life of reason is also a tradition: 
the misfortune of our revolutionaries is 
that they are disinherited and their 
folly is that they wish to be even more 
disinherited than they are.” 


Can you librarians help to stem the 


flood of unreason? Your work is to 


master and out manoeuvre the high-. 


powered salesman offering nostrums, 
political, economic, and artistic — then 
you will be a priesthood with power 
to transmute the bread and wine of 
life, and distribute the elements of 
Divine Wisdom to all who seek. In 
the past we made the present, we are 
now moulding the future; and it is our 
duty to this future that we should pass 
on our inheritance — not atrophied by 
disuse, but enriched by our efforts —- 
for the heritage is not ours alone but 
belongs to humanity. 
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ers, three million Book Week bookmarks, 
half a million Newbery-Caldecott book- 
marks, twelve thousand sets of window 
streamers, and eight hundred records. 
Thanks to the help and enthusiasm of 
our library colleagues, the good word 
about Children’s Book Week is spread- 
ing even further. Sales have increased 
this year 64% on posters, 200% on 
bookmarks, and 100% on streamers. 
Would that reading was_ increasing 
among children at the same rate! 


Book publishing is a business, and the 
editors responsible for the publishing of 
children’s books must, of necessity, pub- 
lish books at a profit. But it has been 
the good fortune of-the children’s book 
editors to work very closely with chil- 
dren’s librarians — so closely, in fact, 
that our editorial policies and produc- 
tion plans are constantly being influenced 
by our professional colleagues. We know 
that they are concerned only with get- 
ting better books to more children. This, 
too, is the purpose of the Children’s 
Book Council, and its publisher-members, 
in their Council work, feel that they 
are working within a professional orbit. 
“The reading of better books every- 
where” — that is our reason for being. 


IS IT PROFESSIONAL? 


A lot of the necessary work 
done in libraries is done by non- 
professional people. Edward A. 
Wight in his ‘Separation of 
Professional and Nonprofessional 
Work in Public Libraries,” dis- 
cusses the various tasks and ar- 
rives at some clear-cut conclu- 
sions. 


This report, published serially 
in the California Librarian, is now 
available in complete reprint form 
at 25¢ a copy. 


Address orders to the Executive 
Secretary, California Library As- 
sociation, 829 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley 7, California. 
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lized public relations activities, whether 
labelled public relations and publicity or 
not, cost as much or more through slower 
work, trial and error, and lack of famil- 
iarity with publicity routines.” 

Sarah L. Wallace, Administrative 
Assistant, Minneapolis Public Library: 
“Just as every business must advertise 
to survive, so must a library publicize 
its resources and services if they are to 
be used. If publicity succeeds in win- 
ning a public, there is a necessity for 
some public relations program to direct 
the relations which the library is to have 
with the public which the publicity has 
secured.” 


Valiton-Daboll advertising agency, in 
“How to Produce Successful Library 
Public Relations,” May, 1949: “The 
taxpayer deserves to be informed of any- 
thing that benefits him — he pays for 
the library — he should be told as much 
about it as possible. Only in this way 
does he obtain his full tax dollar back 
in value received.” ‘ 


Editorial in a Des Moines, Ia., news- 
paper: “..The library’s influence de- 
pends on the use people make of the 
books that are available there. The alert 
and resourceful librarian isn’t content to 
be merely a keeper of books. He con- 
siders it part of his job to extend the 
library’s influence by stimulating people 
to read.” 


Many obstacles, however, are present 
to slow the development of public rela- 
tions programs in libraries. Among these 
factors are the apathetic attitude of the 
public toward the library, indifference 
or hostility of many library boards to 
an aggressive program of library pro- 
motion, unprogressive views of certain 
library administrators, and lack of libra- 
rians trained in public relations tech- 
niques. 


In spite of this, definite and unmis- 
takable progress is being made. The 
time is not too far distant when publicity 
and public relations will be looked on 
as an essential and justified item in the 
library budget. 
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and his followers. Dedication ceremonies 
were held October 3, 1931. I venture 
to say that no other single accomplish- 
ment of Eleanor Morgan during her 
library career has given her more per- 
sonal satisfaction than that one. 

Eleanor Hitt Morgan will be long 
remembered in the library world for her 
forward looking policies and her untiring 
efforts to advance California library ser- 
vice through efficient cooperation and 
administration. Many will be grateful 
for her advice and guidance in their 
library problems while those closely as- 
sociated with her may think first of her 
sense humour which has been the leav- 
ening element in many an hour of real 
or imagined discouragement. 

May she thoroughly enjoy her well- 
earned retirement! 


DIRECTORY-BUYER’S GUIDE 


BOOK SERVICE P.O. BOX 5151 San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif. Search service for all out of 
print books. 


BROOKING TATUM, 681 Bayshore, Bur- 
lingame, California. ‘““FLORACHROMES.” 


LEGAL BOOKSTORE, 106 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Since 1921. Law, Crim- 


inology, Reference, Civil Service. 


REQUESTED: Your want lists of old 
books, domestic or foreign. OUT-OF-PRINT- 
BOOKS, 3011 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 5, Cal. 


PRINTING FOR LIBRARIES: Stationery, 
Forms, Book Marks. BURCK’S, 555 Tenth 
Street, San Bernardino. 


RECASING, REPAIRING done in one day. 
rene Vaughn, Box 478, San Bernardino, Cal- 
ornia. 


KATER-CRAFTS BOOKBINDERS, 1332 N. 
a. Ave., Los Angeles, California. Library 
ndess. 


AUSTIN BENTLEY SEATING CO., 1501 
So. La Brea St., Los Angeles 19. Distributors 
Sjostrom Library Furniture and Equipment. 


JOHN HOWELL. General Literature, Cal- 
iforniana, old and rare books. 434 Post St., 
Son Francisco 2. 
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both spacious, compact and cozy. The 
ultimate location of the headquarters de- 
partments still is undecided. 

Oh yes, the goldfish! As we have men- 
tioned, there is a rumor abroad that 
earthquakes are death on tropical fish, 
but Peter, the goldfish who adorned the 
Bakersfield Branch, is proving this to 
be an old wives’ tale. After the first 
quake he turned white but was other- 
wise as active as ever. For two weeks 
after our “evacuation” we were all too 
busy to think of Peter, much less try 
to get him out. But one day Miss Wil- 
son, on one of her quick trips to our 
old quarters, noticed him on top of the 
catalog case very actively swimming in 
about two inches of water, and she 
brought him out to the tent along with 
some other essential supplies. A fresh 
bowl of water and some fish food are 
beginning to restore his golden color. 
The library staff is watching him intently 
and praying nightly that nothing hap- 
pens again to turn him white. 
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You secure greatest benefits in new construction 
and remodeling by utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal Products, pace- 
maker to progress in library equipment engineer- 
‘ing and manufacture! 


Most Modern Libraries—Large and Small! 
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PRE-BOUND 
JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


in our own 
distinctive and 
imaginative bindings 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
5639 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 
HO 9-1983 


FREE: Illustrated brochure describing 
bookstacks. Just write ‘‘Bookstack"’ on 
letterhead or card and mail today. 


. the flush, modern appearance of the shelving, 


the luxurious baked-on finish, make VMP Book- 
stacks the ultimate in beauty and distinction. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


sag or crack. Give you maximum space utilization 


by occupying minimum floor area. Provide better 
The clean sweeping lines of VMP Steel Bookstacks 


ventilation to greatly increase book life, 


Steel VMP Bookstacks and Shelves never warp, 
eliminate rot. 


‘Dept. CL-12, 1112 First Notional Bank Building 


Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, 
- CORPORATION 


Columbus, Ohio. Conveyor unloading station. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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his could have been your library... 


This was the Snow Library at Orleans, Mass. 
ompletely gutted by fire, it suffered a 
louble loss. Not only was its collection of 
ape Cod documents and memorabilia re- 
luced to ashes, but lost too was the library’s 
helf list. The destruction of the shelf list, 
und consequent inability to prove exact loss, 
esulted in a low insurance settlement. 
Remington Rand certified-fire-safe insu- 
lated equipment would have guaranteed an 
intact shelf list; would have provided hous- 


ing for at least the choice pieces of Snow 


Library’s irreplaceable historical treasure. 

Think a moment. A library is so easily 
destroyed by fire—its treasures are so inflam- 
mable. If your own library’s shelf list, and 
other important documents, records, and 
historical treasures are not safe from the 
ravages of fire, your community may suffer 
an appalling loss, should fire strike. 

For details on the Snow Library disaster, 
and information about protecting your 
library’s valuables with certified-fire-safe 
equipment, send. for sheet SC 737. 


629 E. 30th St., Los Angeles, Calif. or 
41 First St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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New Stanford Cooke 


ANDRE MALRAUX AND THE 
TRAGIC IMAGINATION 


by W. M. FROHOCK 


What was Malraux's theory of the nature of man? 
Here — in the first study of Malraux in English — is a 
complete analysis. Not only his theory but the writings 
themselves — style, artistic method, techniques — are 
examined comprehensively. 


LC52-10712 $4.00 


IMPERIAL AND COACHELLA VALLEYS 
An Illustrated Guide 


by COLLIS H. STEERE 


Here is California's ““Green Desert'’ story! How the 
harnessing of the Colorado River transformed a desolate 
wasteland into a green, fertile land of plenty — now 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys. Information on 
Palm Springs, the Salton Sea — also sports, festivals, 
and events of the area. Maps, and more than 50 pho- 
tographs. 

LC52-12856 Paper, $1.50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AS SCIENCE 


by E. PUMPIAN-MINDLIN, M.D., 
ERNEST R. HILGARD, Ph.D., and 
LAWRENCE S. KUBIE, M.D. 


How scientific is psychoanalysis? What is its position 
in relation to the social and biological sciences? This 
thorough discussion clarifies the scientific status of psy- 
choanalysis — how far it goes, and how research may 
improve it. Also includes the problems and techniques 
of verification in psychoanalysis. 


LC52-10713 $4.25 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 
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Division of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 
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When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 
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Division of The American News Company, Inc. 
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More Books... 


. . « than ever before, 
than anyone else 
in California! 


And that means real service — real 
savings in time and money — to California 
librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50-years 
experience has given us a thorough un- 
derstanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and quo- 
tations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from 
the largest stock of trade and library 
books in the West. 
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Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE SYCAMORE 3-9191 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA RYAN 1-7461 





